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ROSCOMMON: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


Roscommon is of interest to the student of English litera- 
ture as being one of the pioneers in the so-called classical 
school of English poetry. That he stood high as a poet in 
his generation can hardly be doubted by one who puts im- 
plicit faith in the testimony of his contemporaries and reads 
with sublime credulity the laudatory verses addressed to him; 
but that his generation was prone to pay extravagant homage 
to genius, if perchance it found lodgment in the brain of a 
nobleman, is also as equally incontestible. It has been a tol- 
erably prevalent custom among critics in those countries 
where royalty flourishes not to subject the life of a nobleman 
to severest trial, but to review it with a large charity. It is 
therefore difficult to ascertain precisely just how high his 
brother poets ranked Roscommon in the sober but unex- 
pressed judgments of their closets. 

The records available in constructing a full biography are 
meager and a bit contradictory. The earliest manuscript 
account of the poet is preserved in the university library at 
Cambridge, and is known as MS. Baker, xxxvi., 27. It is 
written by Dr. Knightly Chetwode (or Chetwood ), who was 
a contemporary and friend of the poet. This manuscript is 
referred to by Peter Cunningham, the editor of Murray’s 
new edition of Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the Poets’’ (vol. 1, page 
204, note); but it is evident that he had not seen it. This 
manuscript (or a part of it, for much of it is scarcely intelli- 
gible, owing to omissions ) was published for the first time in 
December, 1855, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, third series. 
In addition to this source we have the life of Roscommon 
by Fenton in his ‘‘ Observations on Some of Edmund Wal- 
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ler’s Poems,’’ prefixed to the edition of the poems in 1729. 
Fenton had opportunity of gathering his facts fresh, and 
in his life of the poet Dr. Johnson relies almost wholly on 
Fenton. There are a great many biographical sketches of 
the poet; but with one exception no improvement on Fenton 
can be found, and all but one incorporate Fenton’s errors. 
The best sketch by far, and the one that is freest from error, 
is that in the ‘* Dictionary of National Biography.” 

Wentworth Dillon, fourth Earl of Roscommon, was born 
in Ireland about 1633. His father was Sir James Dillon; 
and though bred a Roman Catholic, he was a Protestant at 
his son’s birth. The poet’s mother was Elizabeth, third and 
youngest daughter of Sir William Wentworth, of Wentworth 
Woodhouse, Yorkshire, and sister to the great Earl of Straf- 
ford. The poet was born, according to Fenton, during the 
lieutenancy of Strafford in Ireland, and was taken under the 
guardianship of that earl, who gave him the surname of his 
own family. ‘‘In that kingdom,’’ says Fenton, ‘‘he passed 
the first years of his infancy; but his father having been con- 
verted by Archbishop Ussher from the communion of the 
Church of Rome, the Earl of Strafford apprehending his 
family would be exposed to the most furious effects of reli- 
gious revenge, at the beginning of the Irish rebellion sent his 
godson into England and placed him at his own seat in York- 
shire, under the tuition of Dr. Hall, a person of eminent 
learning and piety.”’ But who this Dr. Hall was, other than 
this mention of him by Fenton, seems difficult to determine. 
Dr. Johnson thinks it could not have been the famous Bishop 
Hall, as he was then over eighty years old. A luminous 
article in the Dublin University Magazine (vol. 88, page 
601) for the year 1875, takes the position that it was Bishop 
Hall. 

Young Dillon’s chief study was Latin, which, it is said, he 
learned to write with classical elegance and purity and often 
preferred for a medium of correspondence with those persons 
who could ‘* support the commerce.’’ But though he was 
master of Latin for use as a vehicle of thought, he never had 
a memory for retaining any of the common grammatical rules. 
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Some of the poet’s biographers and eulogists would have us 
believe he was a remarkably precocious youth and ripened 
into a great scholar. That the former statement is true ap- 
pears in a manner likely; the latter we may be pardoned for 
doubting. According to Dr. Chetwood, he wrote poems on 
religious subjects at the age of thirteen, which, although re- 
markable for his years, were not considered sufficiently in- 
teresting for publication. 

About eight years after the poet’s birth the cloud began to 
gather over England which transformed her merry fields 
into a veritable aceldama, and finally fell in torrents upon 
the head of Strafford and resulted in his impeachment. By 
the advice of Ussher, Roscommon was sent to complete his 
education at Caen, in Normandy, where the Protestants had 
founded a university. Here he was under the tutelage of 
that deservedly eminent Samuel Bochart. At this time Bo- 
chart was easily among the first of the continental scholars 
in learning and intellectual vigor. To all readers of Church 
history his famous debate with the Jesuit Francis du Veron 
is well known. That Roscommon must have widened his 
studies and devoted himself less exclusively to literature we 
may safely infer from the reputation of Bochart, his master, 
and from the subsequent demonstration of the poet’s taste. 
Bochart was famous not only as a linguist of considerable 
powers, but also as an Orientalist and antiquarian. Roscom- 
mon’s literary activity came late in life, and as a kind of dig- 
nified repose from his early dissolute career. After some 
years spent at Caen he went to travel with a friend, Lord 
Cavendish, afterwards the Duke of Devonshire, in France, 
Germany, and Italy. What seemed to attract him most in 
Italy were the remains of antiquity and the study of numis- 
matics. Here, then, is some evidence worth considering 
that he must have been less a student of literature than of 


other things. 

He seems by nature to have had an aptitude for acquiring 
languages. Not only did he learn Latin with apparent ease, 
but during his residence in France he learned to speak that 
tongue with purity. While sojourning at Rome he acquired 
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the Italian language with such accuracy of accent and purity 
of idiom that the taunt of the Hebrew maid to Peter, ‘* Thy 
speech betrayeth thee,’’ could never have been flung at our 
lord Roscommon. He was in fact frequently mistaken for 
a native. 

His father died at Limerick, October, 1649, from the effects 
of a fall downstairs. This was during Dillon’s academical 
residence in Normandy. In his curious book of ‘* Miscella- 
nies,’’ John Aubrey relates the following, anent a supposed 
preternatural intelligence of his death communicated to the 
son: ** The lord Roscommon, being a boy of ten years of 
age, at Caen, in Normandy, one day was (as it were) made 
extravagant in playing, leaping, getting over the table boards, 
etc. He was wont to be sober enough: they said, ‘God 
grant this bodes no ill luck to him!’ In the heat of this ex- 
travagant fit he cries out: ‘ My father is dead!’ A fortnight 
after, news came from Ireland that his father was dead. 
This account I had from Mr. Knolles, who was his governor 
and then with him, since secretary to the Earl of Strafford, 
and I have heard his lordship’s relations confirm the same.’’ 
Dr. Johnson quotes this passage in his ‘* Life of Roscom- 
mon,’’ and seems very much perplexed as to how to treat it. 
He admits that his age is little inclined to favor any such ac- 
count, and adds that the name of Aubrey would not much 
recommend it. But he thinks it ought to be mentioned, be- 
cause there cannot be found better evidence for a fact than 
this. ‘If we stay to examine this fact,’’ says the learned 
Doctor, ‘*‘ we shall see difficulties on both sides.’’ He then 
proceeds to examine the case under the law of evidence, and 
cannot come to any positive conclusion. When we remem- 
ber the Doctor’s credulity on the subject of ghosts and such 
like, we are not surprised that he inclined to believe this a 
case of real presentiment. According to Boswell, Dr. John- 
son did not believe in the Cock Lane ghost, but was suffi- 
ciently credulous on the subject of ghosts in general to sit 
up a good part of the night watching for the aforesaid Cock 
Lane ghost. If Malone’s estimate of Aubrey be true, he is 
a witness whose veracity has never been impeached; and, 
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though fanatical on the subjects of chemistry and ghosts, his 
testimony is worthy of attention. But, granting the account 
be true, still the mystery may be clarified by admitting the ele- 
ment of mere coincidence. We may still believe the facts as 
reported by Aubrey without feeling constrained to rest in his 
conclusions. 

The state of affairs in both England and Ireland at this 
time was such that any one absent from either country did 
not care tocome back. Accordingly, Roscommon remained 
abroad until after the Restoration. When he returned to 
England he was received with great favor at the court of 
Charles, and soon afterwards was made, through the influ- 
ence of the Duke of York, captain of a band of gentlemen 
pensioners. By an act of Parliament all the honors, castles, 
lordships, lands, etc., whereof his great-grandfather, grand- 
father, or father was in possession on October 23, 1641, 
were restored to him. By virtue of this statute he became 
seized of several estates in the counties of Meath, West- 
meath, Kings, Mayo, Galway, Sligo, Roscommon, and Tip- 
perary. 

The gayeties and frivolities of the court of that king, 

“Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one,” 
in which the monarch himself so freely indulged, setting the 
fashion of horse racing by presenting the first ‘‘ royal cup,” 
and building a palace at Newmarket, entrapped the Earl into 
the vices of gambling. Such was the widespread reaction 
against the buckram morality of the age of regnant puritan- 
ism, and the general laxity of morals and boldness of vice 
therefrom resulting, that the current proved too strong for 
the Earl to stem, if indeed he cared to. He very soon con- 
tracted a passion for gaming which led him into many of the 
concomitant vices, in which not only did his modest fortune 
suffer from the heavy draughts made upon it, but the Earl 
was embroiled in many quarrels which not unfrequently led 
to duels. He, however, seems to have very plainly seen the 
folly of gambling, for on one occasion he took five hundred 
broad pieces to one of his friends and desired him to expend 
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it for books or use it for charity. ‘‘For,’’ said he, ‘I shall 
otherwise certainly play it away.’’ The money was kept for 
some time, but returned, and, when he refused it, was left at 
his house. A few days afterwards the Earl told his friend 
that he was accountable not only for the five hundred broad 
pieces, but for another sum nearly as great which he had 
lost before at a basset table in Covent Garden. 

At length, on the occasion of a dispute arising between 
himself and the Lord Privy Seal about some of his estates in 
Ireland, he was compelled to return to his native country. 
Thus say Fenton and those following him. There is, how- 
ever, possibly another reason, if indeed that just mentioned 
be one. In the collection of state papers there is a letter of 
the date June 26, 1661, written by Capt. Valentine Jowles 
to the navy commissioners, in which he says Lord Roscom- 
mon was sent for by the lords justices of Ireland, as he was 
needed at their councils. He took his seat in the Irish Par- 
liament by proxy July 10, 1661. Whatever may have been 
the reasons of his visit to Ireland, we see him in Dublin the 
following October, where he was made captain in the Guards 
by Ormonde. 

During his residence in Ireland Roscommon apparently . 
plunged into politics. He had many disputes in council and 
Parliament with the Lord Privy Seal, then lord lieutenant, 
who at the time enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 
best speakers in the kingdom. That the Earl was generally 
victorious in these disputes is not slight evidence that he had 
no mean powers of oratory, or at least was an expert dialecti- 
cian. Speaking of the Earl’s life in Ireland, the Marquis of 
Halifax pays him this compliment: ‘* The Earl was one of the 
best orators and most capable of business, too, if he would 
attend to it, in the three kingdoms.’’ The Marquis’s prot- 
asis in this encomium suggests that the Earl’s dissolute life 
which he led in England, and the passion for gaming which 
he developed at the court of Charles, had not been left be- 
hind. 

We know but little of his life in Dublin. Thanks to Fen- 
ton, we catch one glimpse of him there. Whether the inci- 
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dent is true or fictitious it is not easy to ascertain. But it is 
here given because it illustrates not only the Earl’s gaming 
propensity but also his generosity and gratitude. There are 
no grounds for rejecting it, and it seems to have the stamp of 
truth: 

As he returned to his lodging from a gaming table, he was attacked in 
the dark by three ruffians, who were employed to assassinate him. The Earl 
defended himself with so much resolution that he disabled one of the ag- 
gressors, whilst a gentleman accidentally passing that way interposed and 
disarmed another; the third secured himself by flight. This generous as- 
sistant was a disbanded officer, of good family and fair reputation; who, by 
what we call the partiality of fortune, to avoid censuring the iniquities of the 
times, wanted even a plain suit of clothes to make a decent appearance at 
the castle. But his lordship on this occasion, presenting him to the Duke 
of Ormonde, with great importunity prevailed with his grace that he might 
resign his post of captain of the Guards to his friend, which for about three 
years the gentleman enjoyed; and upon his death the Duke returned the 
commission to his generous benefactor. 


The immediate business which occasioned the Earl’s visit 
to Ireland finished, he returned to England, drawn thither 
by the attractions of the court and friends. When he ar- 
rived in England again it was not to be in his old réle. He 
seems not to have returned to his former haunts of vice, but 
to have changed his manner of living. At this period, in his 
thirtieth year, his literary life may be reckoned to begin. 

On his return to England he was made master of the horse 
to the Duchess of York; and soon afterwards married the 
Lady Frances, eldest daughter of Richard, Earl of Burling- 
ton, and formerly wife of Col. Courtney. Now that the 
business of estates was settled, the proverbial wild oats of 
youth sown, and the affairs of the heart comfortably ar- 
ranged and tranquilized in the sunlight of a fair lady’s love, 
our lord Roscommon turns his face toward Parnassus and 
worships in a fane dedicated to the Muses. Literature was 
his occasional employment for the subsequent years of his 
life. During his stay at Caen, that resort of geniuses, he 
had become acquainted with a literary academy in which Bo- 
chart was a conspicuous member, and in imitation of this 
institution he sought to form one in England. In this liter- 
ary project he had associated with him the Marquis of Hali- 
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fax (who undertook the translation of Tacitus), Lord Mait- 
land (who here began his translation of Virgil), the Earl of 
Dorset, Lord Cavendish, Col. Finch, Sir Charles Scar- 
borough, Dryden, and others. The last five, however, were 
only occasional members. On September 28, 1680, the 
Duchess of York and the Princess Anne visited Cambridge, 
and on the occasion of the royal visit that university con- 
ferred upon Roscommon the honorary degree of LL.D. 
Three years afterwards Oxford conferred upon him the de- 
gree of D.C.L. 

In 1674 the Earl was married to his second wife. She was 
Isabella, daughter of Matthew, second son of Sir Matthew 
Boynton, bart., of Baruston, Yorkshire. She survived him. 

Concerning the last years of his life there is no little con- 
fusion among his biographers. Some put his death in 1684, 
while others as late as 1688. A writer in the Dublin Unt- 
versity Magazine (vol. 88, 1875), writing under the name 
of ‘‘ Lancashire Witch,’’ favors the latter date as the proper 
one. Fenton relates that after the accession of James II. the 
Earl, foreseeing the disturbances likely to arise on account of 
religion, resolved to retire to Rome, explaining this action by 
the enigmatic metaphor: ‘It is better to sit next the chim- 
ney when the chamber smokes.’’ Johnson, following Fen- 
ton places his death after the accession of JamesII. Several 
biographical dictionaries of later time incline to a later date 
rather than an earlier. That they are guilty of an anachronism 
is apparent. Luttrell, in his journal, January 16, 1684-85, 
notes ‘the Earl of Roscommon was lately dead.’’ If Lut- 
trell’s entry be accurate, then we have a tolerably definite date. 
According to the ** Dictionary of National Biography,’’ the 
Earl preceded James II. to the grave by three weeks. 

But Fenton says the Earl did not reach Rome, and the 
** Lancashire Witch”’ says he died en route. They both agree 
on the cause of his death: that he was seized with gout and, 
becoming impatient of pain, employed a French charlatan, 
who so unskillfully treated the distemper that he drove the 
complaint into his. bowels, from which he died. 

A few days before his death he requested a clergyman 
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friend, most likely Dr. Chetwood, to preach him a sermon 
at St. James Chapel. His attendants warned him not to 
go, but he replied that he, like Charles V., would go and 
hear his own funeral sermon. Returning home, he said he 
was going out of the world, and remarked to the preacher 
that he had not left one paper perpetuating their friendship. 
Thereupon, in memory of that friendship, which was now 
about to be suspended, he wrote what Dr. Chetwood calls 
‘*an excellent divine poem.’’ It was not finished, however, 
as his physicians interposed. The fragments of this poem 
were delivered to Queen Mary by Chetwood. These have 
been published in the Gentleman’s Magazine (new series, 
vol. xliv., page 604), and apparently they have never been 
published elsewhere. As I have had some trouble in find- 
ing them, and as they are not found in any collection of his 
works, I shall quote them: 

Thou dear instructor of my mind, 

Profound, judicious, and severely kind; 


Tell me (for what does not my . . . know?) 
Whence all our outward ills and inward mischiefs grow. 


There follows a handsome description of the regularity of 
the inanimate creation: 
Whilst all things here beneath and all above, 
In circular successive order move; 
A constant method everywhere we find 
Except in wretched man’s perverted mind: 
We plead our youth when you accuse our rage, 
And yet usurp the laziness of age. 
Still, much the better part of life is run 
Before the race of virtue is begun. 
Are we the masters or the slaves of things, 
Poor lunatics or sublunary kings? 


Afterwards there is a noble description of the deluge, when 
Death with commission preyed upon mankind. 
The moment in which the Earl expired he uttered, in a voice 


that expressed the most intense fervor of devotion, two lines 
of his own version of the Dies /rae: 


My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me at my end! 
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He was borne with great funeral pomp to Westminster Abbey, 
and buried ‘* near ye schrine stairs ’’ on January 21, 1684-85. 
There were about one hundred and twenty coaches-and-six 
in attendance; and an epitaph in Latin was prepared; but as 
there was no money forthcoming, the proposed monument 
was noterected. Fenton modestly says: ‘‘ His friends seem 
to have thought his own writings a more durable monument 
than any they could erect to his memory.’’ But Chetwood 
seems to have viewed the dereliction less calmly. He ob- 
serves, in speaking of the widow’s indifference to erecting a 
fit monument: ‘*Not dew in summer dries up faster than 
widows’ tears when they are left wealthy.”’ The Earl leav- 
ing no children, the title devolved to his uncle. 

In person the Earl very much resembled Strafford, whose 
picture Chetwood considered more like Roscommon than 
the portrait of the poet prefixed to his ** Remains.”’ 


A poet who has been the subject of as many kindly praises 
as Roscommon, and from such men as Pope, Addison, Mar- 
quis d’ Argens, and others, is not unworthy of attention. 
For, however much Dryden and men of his day may have 
said in the spirit of sycophancy, we cannot attribute a like - 
motive to the men who came later. Pope, who satirized 
nearly everybody and everything, reserved his kindest words 
for Roscommon. In his *‘ Essay on Criticism,’’ in which he 
unsparingly pours out vials of vitriol upon the heads of nearly 
every one that passes before his view, when Roscommon is 
marshaled by, he changes his tone, and in lieu of caustic 
lines turns to use such as these: 


Such was Roscommon. not more learned than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blood; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And every author’s merit but his own. 


It is hard to conceive of more unstinted praise. In a few 
words his moral character, critical taste, learning, generosity, 
refinement, nobility, and weakness are brought out in bold 
relief, and yet shaded with the delicacy of kindliness. 
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Joseph Addison, in his essay on the English poets, refers 
to him in this way: 
Nor must Roscommon pass neglected by, 
That makes even rules, a noble poetry; 


Rules whose deep sense and heavenly numbers show 
The best of critics and of poets too. 


The Marquis d’Argens in *‘ Lettres Juives,’’ speaking of the 
growth of poetry in England, attributes its condition to the 
fact that men of the first quality did not disdain to become 
followers of the Muses, and instances Roscommon. Creech, 
the translator of Horace; Lord Lansdowne, who wrote an 
‘¢ Essay on Unnatural Flights in Poetry ;’’ Trapp, in his pref- 
ace to Virgil; and Mrs. Katharine Philips—all bear witness 
to his abilities as a poet and scholar. Fenton speaks of him 
as a man whose mind was richly furnished with all the orna- 
ments of learning, unaffectedly disposed in the most regular 
and elegant order. ‘‘ His imagination,’’ continues the same 
writer, ‘‘ might have probably been more fruitful and sprightly 
if his judgment had been less severe. But that severity (de- 
livered in a masculine, clear, succinct style) contributed to 
make him so eminent in the didactical manner, that no man 
with justice can affirm that he was ever equaled by any of 
our nation, without confessing at the same time that he is in- 
ferior to none.’’ While we perhaps cannot agree with this 
critic in lauding Roscommon so high, the quotation is of in- 
terest as showing the estimate in which the Earl was held. 

After reading these words of Fenton and then turning to 
the poet’s works, we are disappointed at finding so rich a 
mine so poorly worked. For if Fenton’s account of the 
affluence of his mind be true, the poet died without ever giv- 
ing avery great evidence of the wealth that lay locked in his 
intellect, as rich ore is often left inthe earth. His entire col- 
lection of original poems comprise only ten pieces and one 
fragment, and but one of these of any very considerable 
length. 

His works were published, together with those of Duke, 
in an octavo volume in 1717. The editor, whoever he was, 
professed to have taken great care to procure and insert all 
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his lordship’s poems that are truly genuine. In this collec- 
tion are two poems that subsequent critics have denied to 
Roscommon; one ‘* The Prospect of Death,’’ being claimed 
for Mr. John Pomfret by the author of an account of that 
poet, prefixed to his ‘* Remains,’’ who asserts that ‘‘ The 
Prospect of Death ’’ was written many years after Roscom- 
mon’s death. The other poem declared spurious is the para- 
phrase of the prayer of Jeremy, which, it is claimed, was 
written by a gentleman named Southcourt, living in 1724. 
These two poems are excluded from the collection of Ros- 
common’s poems in Chalmers’s English Poets. 

It is often asserted by critics that in many cases what a 
man has left behind in ink is no just standard of measure- 
ments of his wealth of mind. Critics generally believe Dr. 
Johnson was much greater than his writings would lead us 
to conclude; and it was remarked with eminent propriety of 
the learned Dr. Robert Hall that his literary remains are but 
a mean standard of his intellectual vigor. It is evident, then, 
that Roscommon must have evinced intellectual culture 
much beyond that we would infer from his poems, though 
these are by no means of the lowest order. There are many 
probable conjectures as to why he left so little to the treasury 
of English verse. Doubtless had he been dependent upon 
his pen it would have been more prolific. But probably the 
times also had an influence. It was a period of unrest, of 
transformation on the verge of a revolution, and many of the 
poets who had written much often found to their discomfort 
that they had written too much. The adventures of the poets 
of this time are well known. Milton, Davenant, and Waller 
passed through many vicissitudes; Milton saving Davenant 
from destruction during the period of the Commonwealth; 
Davenant at the restoration of monarchy returning the favor 
to Milton. ; 

In reviewing, then, the poetry of Roscommon our field is 
small. It requires but little reading to run through his 
gamut. But in that little we are struck by the variety and 
widely dispersed nature of subjects, which go from verses 
on the death of a lady’s lapdog to the sublime height of the 
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Last Judgment. While his themes are varied and range over 
a broad field, his tone is one. He writes in the same finished 
and elegant style when bemoaning the untimely death of a 
canine as when discoursing on the horrors of the great day 
of wrath. 

A poet whose lyre never struck chords responsive in the 
human heart; who never sang madrigals of love, and never 
sympathized with the loves and sorrows of the common folk; 
who never communed with nature and never courted the 
sylvan nymphs—can hardly be expected to reach any great 
height on Parnassus. All this Roscommon lacks. We look 
in vain over his lines for descriptions of natural objects or 
for pastoral love lyrics. 

The characteristics by which Roscommon intended to dis- 
tinguish his writings are accuracy and dignity. In all his 
pieces he endeavors to be serious, whether his theme be mo- 
mentous or trivial. We do not find any airy and light pieces, 
although we catch a hint of the possibility of such a power 
in his political verses. Gallantry, that attentive reverence 
for female excellence, so prolific a mother of our best lyrics, 
seems an unknown subject to the Earl, the nearest approach 
he makes to it being his poem ‘* To a Young Lady Who 
Sung Finely and Was Afraid of a Cold,’’ where, however, he 
allows hyperbole to run almost into burlesque. The deli- 
cacy and accuracy which he so sedulously cultivated restrain 
him to a certain nicety and caution even when he writes upon 
the slightest matter. He has therefore, in the few poems 
left us, nothing treated in a nonchalant manner, and but few 
errors in his versification. What a critic says of Waller may 
with equal truth be applied to Roscommon: ‘‘ He seems al- 
ways to do his best, though his subjects are often unworthy 
of his pen.” 

‘‘Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. We still 
read the ‘Dove’ of Anacreon, and the ‘Sparrow’ of Catul- 
lus; and a writer naturally pleases himself with a performance 
which owes nothing to the subject. But compositions merely * 
pretty have the fate of other pretty things, and are quitted 
in time for something useful; they are flowers, fragrant and 
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fair, but of short duration, as they are blossoms to be valued 
only as they foretell fruits.’” So says Dr. Johnson in speak- 
ing of a certain English poet. Such blossoms are always 
welcomed in poetry, interspersed with the more enduring 
and nourishing mental pabulum. Among the shocks of Ros- 
common’s garnered grain we find no such pleasing garnish- 
ment. We grow wearied with his precise and stilted verses, 
and we wish that he would but nod that the monotony might 
be relieved. It happened to Roscommon that his success 
was in great disproportion to the amount he produced, al- 
though there may be due proportion of success to labor ex- 
pended. 

The public has generally declared a very large dividend 
of praise upon ‘* The Essay on Translated Verse.’’ Though 
feeble in thought, it has a certain distinction in our literature 
as being the first definite enunciation of the principles of 
poetic diction of our Augustan age. Indeed it is not un- 
worthy of a much greater poet. But, while generally good, 
the ‘‘ Essay’’ is not wholly without its blemishes. Dr. John- 
son observes that the story of the quack, which he thinks 
is borrowed from Boileau, is not worthy the borrowing. 
Further it seems that his introduction of a long paragraph 
of blank verse at the close is somewhat licentious. This 
was not tagged on in the first edition, but added subse- 
quently. 

Regarding the subject-matter, Dr. Johnson is inclined to 
disparage the ‘‘Essay’’ as not embodying any rules but 
those any man by his own reflection would have discovered. 
Dryden, on the other hand, speaks of it in purple adjectives, 
and says his highest ambition is to furnish examples for the 
rules. The Earl’s extravagant praise of Virgil, and lack of 
appreciation of Homer, have raised up in later times many 
malcontents. I quote two characteristic and well-known 
passages: 

Hail, mighty Maro! May that sacred name 
Kindle my breast with thy celestial flame; 


Sublime ideas and apt words infuse; 
The Muse instruct my voice, and thou inspire the Muse. 
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And of Homer: 


For who without a quaim, hath ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d? 
Whose railing heroes and whose wounded gods 
Make some suspect he snores, as well as nods. 
There are many couplets from the ‘‘ Essay’”’ that have be- 
come proverbs in the language, and remind us not a little of 
Pope. Instance: 


Yet be not blindly guided by the throng; 
The multitude is always in the wrong. 


And this: 


Then, seek a poet who your way does bend, 
And choose an author as you choose a friend. 


Immodest words admit of no defense: 
For want of modesty is want of sense. 


We occasionally find some really strong figures. Here is 
one that strikes by its vigor and aptness: 
These nervous, bold; those languid and remiss; 
There cold salutes, but here a lover’s kiss. 
The French critics and ‘devotees of French poetry would 
hardly admit the Earl’s estimate of their poetry to be correct. 
It is, however, more a praise of English authors than a cen- 
sure of French verse: 
Vain are our neighbors’ hopes and vain their cares; 
The fault is more their language’s than theirs: 
Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words 
Of softer sound than ours perhaps affords. 
But who did ever in French authors see 
The comprehensive English energy? 
The weighty bullion of one sterling line, 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages shine. 

His translation of Horace’s ‘‘Art of Poetry’’ was finished 
in 1680. It has received not less praise than it deserves. 
Turning from Horace’s lines to Roscommon’s translation, we 
are reminded of one of the Earl’s own lines: 


. shows the stuff, but not the workman’s skill. 
Blank verse left merely to its numbers affects the ear or the 


mind but weakly; it needs the support of bold figures and 
striking images. A poem as frigidly didactic and without 
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rhyme as the translation is has little to recommend it; while, 
on the contrary, it is so near to prose that the reader scorns 
it for pretending to be verse. It may be the poor trans- 
lation he made here taught him many wise generalizations 
and precepts which he four years afterwards embodied in 
his ‘‘Essay.’’ It requires considerable self-command to 
drag through it. 

The paraphrase of the one hundred and forty-eighth Psalm 


‘is deserving of special mention as being nearer lyrical than 


any of the others, and having elements of strength and 
beauty. It is a doxology, and opens: 


O azure vaults! O crystal sky! 

The world’s transparent canopy; 

Break your long silence and let mortals know 

With what contempt you look on things below. 
Here is a strong passage, though the last line has an unpleas- 
ant harshness about it: 

Great eye of all, whose glorious ray 

Rules the bright empire of the day! 

O praise his name, without whose purer light 

Thou hadst been hid in an abyss of night. 
Certain paraphrases are clever, and withal poetic. Instance 
this description of the birds: 

Idle musicians of the spring, 

Whose only care’s to love and sing: 

Fly through the world, and let your trembling throat 

Praise your Creator with the sweetest note. 
The poet’s strong monarchical principles and predilections 
are reflected in this stanza: 

Majestic monarchs, mortal gods 

Whose power has here no periods; 

May all attempts against your vows be vain! 

But still remember by whose power you reign. 

In the song ‘* To a Young Lady Who Sung Finely and 
Was Afraid of a Cold”’ there is pleasing versification and 
classic diction, but the source of its weakness has already been 
pointed out. The Earl was not a master of flattery if this 
be a fair specimen. 

‘*The Dream”’ is a clever piece containing several phrases 
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of poetic value, and the poet’s refuting the common com- 
parison of sleep to death is gracefully done. 

‘* The Ghost of the House of Commons’”’ and ‘* Ross’s 
Ghost,’ two political pieces, are sprightly verses, and when 
they were written must have been very effective and popu- 
lar. 

Among his smaller translations the *‘ Sixth Eclogue’’ of 
Virgil and the ‘* Dies Irae”’ are well translated, though his 
best lines in the latter are borrowed from Dryden. The two 
odes of Horace are made with great freedom, and lack the 
elegance and vigor of the original. Of the scene of Guarini 
and the prologue to Corneille’s ‘* Pompey,’’ Mrs. Katharine 
Philips, in her letters to Sir Charles Cotterell, has given the 
history. 

‘*Lord Roscommon,”’ says she, ‘‘ is certainly one of the 
most popular young noblemen in Ireland. He has para- 
phrased a Psalm admirably, anda scene of ‘* Pastor Fido”’ very 
finely—in some places much better than Sir Richard Fan- 
shaw. This was undertaken merely in compliment to me, 
who happened to say that it was the best scene in Italian and 
the worst in English. He was only two hours about it.”’ 

When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland some ladies who had 
seen her translation of ‘‘ Pompey’’ resolved to bring it on 
the stage in Dublin; and to promote their design Lord Ros- 
common gave them a prologue, and Sir Edward Derring an 
epilogue. 

The general character of Roscommon’s poetry is didactic 
rather than emotional, elegant and precise rather than sublime 
and vigorous. He is never gay, but always serious; never 
falls to the commonplace, but never rises to the heights of 
sublimity. The type of his poetry is in keeping with his 
ideals inthe art. He is eminently a classicist, and his canons 
are of course opposed to the general theory of the romanti- 
cists. His lines impress us as not having gushed warm from 
the heart, but as having passed by way of the brain and be- 
come chilled and discolored in getting through to the light. 

The complaint often urged against Waller—that he bor- 
rows too many of his sentiments and illustrations from an- 
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cient mythologies—might be entered against Roscommon. 
The fact of his intimate acquaintance with classic authors, 
and his frequent company with them, while sufficient to ex- 
plain the presence of the fault, can hardly be pleaded in 
extenuation. The deities which the ancient poets marched 
so frequently across their pages were realities to them, and 
carried the weight of illustration they can never bring to 
moderns, who in theology scorn them, while tolerating them 
in poetry. 

The general estimate of Dr. Johnson on Roscommon’s 
poetry is perhaps true. ‘‘Of Roscommon’s works,’ the 
Doctor says, ‘‘ the judgment of the public seems to be right. 
He is elegant, but not great; he never labors after exquisite 
beauties, and he seldom falls into gross faults. His versifi- 
cation is smooth, but rarely vigorous; his rhymes are re- 
markably exact. He improved taste if he did not enlarge 
knowledge, and may be numbered among the benefactors to 
English literature.”’ FRAZER Hoop. 
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THE POETRY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


MiLTon, that supreme master of English verse, has writ- 
ten about the poetry to be found in the Bible. It will be 
well to recall his words: ‘‘ Those frequent songs throughout 
the law and the prophets, not in their divine argument alone 
but in the very critical art of composition, may be easily 
made appear over all kinds of lyric poetry to be incompara- 
ble.’’ This is extraordinary praise, but I think we shall 
find that it is justified. Hebrew poetry is one of the price- 
less treasures that the brain of man is acquainted with, and, 
as such, is able to enter undismayed and unchallenged the 
literary valhalla of the world. 

When we commence our examination of Hebrew poetry 
we must bear in mind that we have to study it through the 
medium of a translation. This, at first sight, is a grave de- 
fect. A translation, generally speaking, is never equal to 
the original. The subtle magic of words, and their power and 
hold over the memory and the imagination, disappear, and 
only the bald, naked thought remains, and sometimes not 
even this. To understand exactly what I mean, take the 
translations of Shakespeare or Burns into French. The 
words of these poets become bizarre and grotesque in their 
new dress; lines which thrill us in the original make us only 
smile, or laugh outright, when we come across them in the 
language of the boulevard. This is seemingly inevitable. 
The aroma, if I may so express it, is lost when we pour the 
original nectar into other cups and goblets. And yet, de- 
spite this serious limitation—and we are perfectly willing to 
admit it—we still maintain that Hebrew poetry as we have 
it in our English Bible is immortal and imperishable. Some 
translations rival their originals in power and beauty, and it 
is so with our English Bible. ; 

For example, take the book of Psalms, the hymnal of the 
Jewish Church. The English translation of the Psalter, to 
all intents and purposes, was accomplished early in the six- 
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teenth century. The English language at this time was still 
plastic, and so could readily be made to give back more than 
an echo of the Hebrew. The result was one of the marvels 
of literature. The English version of the Psalter, whether 
in the Prayer Book or in the Bible of King James, is more 
than a mere translation ; it is averitable reincarnation. The 
rugged energy, the pealing trumpet tones, and, above and 
beyond everything else, the passion, deep, powerful, and 
impetuous, which characterized the original, all reappear in 
the English version. Truly do we owe a debt of gratitude 
to those translators. They have given us a noble literature 
in a language that is seemingly destined to be some day the 
language of the world. 

Admitting, then, that we have magnificent poetry in the 
Bible, under what form or forms does it show itself? Does 
the ordinary reader know when he is reading poetry and 
when he is reading prose? In the Authorized Version there 
is no way except by reference to the context; in the Revised 
Version, happily, the poetical parts are indicated by a change 
in printing. 

Hebrew poetry, moreover, had no rhyme, though it un- 
doubtedly had a system of rhythms and meters. The only 
thing we know is that ‘‘ the fundamental form of Hebrew 
verse is the couplet of two lines, the second line either re- 
peating or in some way reénforcing or completing the thought 
of the first.’ It is known as * parallelism,’’ and in a gen- 
eral way constitutes the canon of Hebrew poetry. Take an 
example from one of the lyric outbursts of Balaam as he be- 
holds afar off the tents of Israel: 

Blessed be every one that blesseth thee, 
And cursed be every one that curseth thee. 

With this fact in our minds, that nearly all of Hebrew 
poetry possesses this form of parallelism, we next pass to the 
question: What kind of poetry is it? This is an important 
question, and one that must be answered before we can 
properly understand and appreciate the poetry of the Old Tes- 
tament. The Greeks, with that keenness of intellect which 
makes their definitions finalities in literary criticism, divided 
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all poetry into three kinds: epic, dramatic, and lyric. Under 
which of these can biblical poetry be classified? 

Obviously it cannot be epic. There is no poetry in the 
Old Testament which resembles even in a small way the 
poems of Homer or Virgil. The Jewish people had no na- 
tional hero like Ulysses or 4Eneas. Their hero was Jehovah, 
the Lord God Almighty. 

If there is no trace of the epic in our Bibles, can we find 
any that would come under the second classification, the 
dramatic? Are there any dramas in the Old Testament, 
such, for example, as Sophocles produced in Greek or 
Shakespeare in English? Here again we must answer no. 
The drama was alien to the Hebrew genius in the centuries 
before Christ, though in modern times some of the greatest 
actors have been descendants of the children of Israel. The 
Jews, in the olden time, would not even tolerate a theater, 
much less compose pieces to be presented on its boards. So 
strong was the prejudice against it as a heathen abomina- 
tion that as late as the days of Herod the Great, hundreds of 
years after the last Hebrew poetry was incorporated into the 
Old Testament, the people rose ev masse against the attempt on 
the part of that tyrant to introduce a theater into Jerusalem. 

Commenting on Hebrew poetry and its failure to develop 
either the epic or the drama, Renan remarks: ‘* The imagina- 
tion of the Semitic races has never passed out of the narrow 
circle traced round it by the exclusive preoccupation with 
the divine grandeur. God and man in the presence of one 
another, in the bosom of the desert; that is the abridgment, 
as we may say now, the form of all their poetry. The Sem- 
ites are unacquainted with those kinds of poesy which are 
based on the development of an action, the epic, the drama; 
and those kinds of speculation which are based on an exper- 
imental or rational method, philosophy and science. Their 
poetry is the song; their philosophy is the proverb.”’ 

There remains, therefore, the last classification—the lyric— 
and to it Hebrew poetry most unquestionably belongs. What 
is lyric poetry? It is ‘* that form of poetry whose object is to 
give expression to thought as penetrated withemotion.’’ The 
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lyric poet ‘* gives vent to his personal emotions or experiences 
—his joys or sorrows, his cares or complaints, his aspira- 
tions or despair; or he reproduces in words the impressions 
which nature or history may have made upon him.’’ Thus 
lyric poetry, the poetry of feeling and sentiment, covers a wide 
field. It embraces the folklore songs in the Pentateuch, as 
well as the unrivaled outbursts of lyric joy and passion in Job 
and the Song of Songs. It covers the triumphal odes in Exo- 
dus and Judges, the national anthems, the ballads of love and 
war, the elegies, personal and national, that meet us in the 
book of Psalms. In a word, lyric poetry is the one kind of 
poetry that we must look for in our study of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Turn to the Psalter. When our eyes are opened to its 
literary beauties we shall find it contains an endless variety 
of the most common form of the lyric—the hymn. We find 
hymns for morning and evening (Ps. ii., iv., v.); a storm 
hymn, ‘The Song of the Thunderstorm’’ (Ps. xxix.); 
hymns of victory (Ps. xvili., xx., xxi., cvili.); hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving, under which designation the great 
oratorio (Ps. cxiii.-cxviii.) appropriately comes. There 
are also festal hymns, votive hymns, and temple hymns al- 
most without number. 

With the statement that all the poetry in the Old Testa- 
ment is lyric in its form, let us notice more closely some illus- 
trations; because, after all, the object of this informal and 
untechnical essay is not to exploit any novel ideas, but to try 
to induce some one to go back to the Bible with a renewed 
appreciation of its literary treasures. The literature of the 
Bible is great enough easily to plead its own cause; my part 
is simply to act as a guide to point the way to the Hebrew 
Helicon. 


The first example of Hebrew poetry to be found in the 
Bible is the sword song of Lamech, in the fourth chapter of 
the book of Genesis. In the Authorized Version there is no 
indication that it is poetry ; in the Revised Version it is shown 
by a change in printing: 
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Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech: 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for bruising me: 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and seven fold! 
This, on its face, is a folklore ditty, and it can be duplicated 
by many others in the Pentateuch. Space will permit me 
to quote but one more of this nature. It is the song of the 
well in the twenty-first chapter of the book of Numbers: 
Spring up, O well; sing ye unto it: 
The well which the princes digged, 


Which the nobles of the people delved, 
With the scepter, and with their staves. 


This charming little carol was no doubt often sung by the 
maidens of Israel in after years as they let down their buckets 
for water. The beautiful blessings of the patriarchs are also 
in the form of songs, as are, too, those wonderful examples 
of lyric ecstasy on the part of Balaam, as with eyes open, in 
a sort of trance, he chants the glories of Israel. It is neces- 
sarily impossible in the limited space at my disposal to go 
through the Old Testament and describe, or even name, all 
the songs to be found there. The Bible is no longer a 
chained book. It lies open for every one’s inspection. 
Suffice it to say that the form of lyric poetry known as the 
‘*song’’ can be found in almost countless numbers in the 
Old Testament. 

There are numerous examples of the elegy—a lyric poem 
lamenting the dead, or a reflective and meditative composi- 
tion with a sorrowful theme. There is, to begin with, the 
elegy of David over Saul and Jonathan, a very gem. The 
Psalms, moreover, furnish us with numerous examples that 
are striking in their beauty. Think of the seventy-ninth 
Psalm: ‘‘O God, the heathen are come into thine inherit- 
ance: thy holy temple have they defiled, and made Jerusa- 
lem an heap of stones. The dead bodies of thy servants 
have they given to be meat unto the fowls of the air. And the 
flesh of thy saints unto the beasts of the land. Their blood 
have they shed like water on every side of Jerusalem: and 
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there was no man to bury them. We are become an open 
shame to our enemies: a very scorn and derision unto them 
that are round about us. Lord, how long wilt thou be angry ? 
Shall thy jealousy burn like fire forever ?”’ 

But there are many others. The forty-fourth, the seventy- 
fourth, the eightieth, the eighty-eighth, and the one hundred 
and second Psalms are all elegies; so are the elegies of 
denunciation, national and individual, in Psalms 1xxxiii., 
cxxix., lii., lviii., Ixxxii., lv., xxxv., cix., cxl. Cannot we 
feel the passion that throbs through these verses of the 
eighty-third Psalm? It is an elegy of national denunciation, 
and the singer is pouring out his heart against the enemies 
of Israel: ‘*Hold not thy tongue, O God, keep not still si- 
lence: refrain not thyself, O God. For lo, thine enemies 
make a murmuring: and they that hate thee have lift up their 
head. . . . O my God, make them like unto a wheel: and 
as the stubble before the wind; Like as the fire that burneth 
up the wood: and as the flame that consumeth the mountains. 
Persecute them even with thy tempest: and make them afraid 
with thy storm!”’ 

A splendid example of the elegy is in the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. What could be more stately and sonorous than 
the opening words: ‘‘ How doth the city sit solitary, that was 
full of people! Howis she become asa widow! She that was 
great among the nations, and princess among the provinces, 
how is she become tributary!”’ 

Another form of lyric poetry in the Old Testament is the 
ode. The triumphant song of Moses and Miriam in the 
fifteenth chapter of the book of Exodus is an ode worthy of 
the occasion. It celebrates a nation’s happiness in escaping 
from a cruel bondage. ‘‘It is the grandest ode to liberty 
that was ever sung. And it is this because its homage is 
rendered not to some ideal spirit of liberty, deified by a peo- 
ple in the moment of that passionate and frantic joy which 
follows the successful assertion of their independence, but 
because it is a thanksgiving to Him who is the One only Giver 
of victory and of freedom.”’ 

This superb ode was chanted in antiphonal measure, 
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chorus answering chorus. ‘‘It was sung accompanied by 
dancing, and to the music of the maidens playing upon the 
timbrels.’’ If we are blessed with an atom of historical im- 
agination, we can realize the whole picture. We can hear 
the mighty chorus of the men shouting forth their faith in 
Jehovah: 
The Lord is a man of war: 
The Lord is his name. 
Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea: 
And his chosen captains are sunk in the Red Sea. 
The deeps cover them: 
They went down into the depths like a stone! 
And then the voices of the women, shrill, clear, and almost 
piercing in their intensity: 
Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 
The men and women answer each other alternately in cho- 
ruses to the ehd of the ode. It is more than a coincidence 
that Handel and Rossini used these words for their oratorios. 
It is only natural and fitting that the splendid words should 
be set to splendid music. When this has been accomplished 
we need not fear that to both words and music will be vouch- 
safed the gift of immortality. 


With the conviction that there is magnificent poetry in 
the Old Testament, let us now pass to a brief consideration 
of its essential character. As we study the different peoples 
of antiquity, we find that each had its peculiar genius. With 
the Greek it was art; with the Roman it was law; with the 
Jew it was religion. Therefore we shall expect—and we 
shall not be disappointed—that Jewish poetry will show forth 
the national genius. 

Take the Hebrew hymnal, the book of Psalms. Nowhere 
else, in ancient or modern times, is there a collection of 
poems more saturated with the religious spirit. Faith in one 
almighty, all-holy, ever-living God pulsates through almost 
every Hebrew song and hymn. God and the human soul 
are brought face to face in Hebrew poetry. ‘‘The hope 
and the fear and the sorrow, all the aching of heart; the rest- 
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less, unsatisfied longing; all the dull, deep pain and constant 
anguish of patience,’’ are in the songs of David: but so, too, 
is the joy, the delight, and the glorious certainty of victory 
that comes from implicit faith in a loving Father. The 
heights and depths of man’s spiritual nature are here por- 
trayed. The Hebrew poet expresses the longing of the soul 
after its Creator in language that will never grow old: it is 
the wearied hart panting after the water brooks, or the storm- 
driven bird fleeing to the mountains for refuge and protec- 
tion. Thus the songs and hymns of the Old Testament are, 
above everything else, religious poems. 

The other characteristic of Hebrew poetry is its intense 
nationalism. It is the poetry of the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine. This can be seen at a glance by a reference to almost 
any lyric. Hebrew poetry is forever haunted by two great 
ideas: national unity and supernatural guidance. A poet 
will begin to chant his own joys or sorrows; but as soon as 
his imagination is kindled, he will pass to a description of the 
glories of his nation’s history. I imagine that Hebrew poetry 
is the most national poetry that the world of literature re- 
cords. 

It will perhaps be wise, in conclusion, to cite one poetic 
masterpiece in order to give what I have written a solid basis. 
of fact. It is the song of Deborah in the fifth chapter of the 
book of Judges. In its passion, in its marvelous condensa- 
tion, in its throbbing patriotism, it shows us the Hebrew 
genius at its highest and best. Read it in the first volume of 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish Church,” or in the ** Modern Reader’s 
Bible.’’ The beauty and power of the song stand out as of 
a great national chant sung by men and women, strophe and 
antistrophe, with grand choruses embodying the undying 
faith and hope of Israel. We commence the prelude, and 
immediately our pulses begin to throb and tingle. In a roll- 
ing thunder of men’s voices comes the cry: 


Hear, O ye kings! 
The answer by the women is: 


Give ear, O ye princes! 
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The men again: 
I, even I, will sing unto the Lord! 


The women reply: 
I will sing praise to the Lord, the God of Israel! 


The two sides come together in a splendid chorus, and we 
hear the words which carry us back to Israel in the wilder- 
ness: 


Lord, when thou wentest forth out of Seir, 

When thou marchedst out of the field of Edom, 

The earth trembled, the heavens also dropped, 

Yea, the clouds dropped water. 

The mountains flowed down at the presence of the Lord, 
Even yon Sinai at the presence of the Lord, the God of Israel. 


The men again take up the theme and tell us of the desola- 
tion that had fallen upon Israel: 
In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, 
In the days of Jael, 
The highways were unoccupied, 
And the travelers walked thrqugh byways. 
The rulers ceased in Israel, they ceased. . . . 
The women in an answering strophe recount to us how this 
state of affairs was ended: 
Until that I Deborah arose, 
That I arose a mother in Israel! 
The men continue with an impassioned eulogy of those who 
fought for their country: 


My heart is toward the governors of Israel. 


Quick as a flash comes the reply of the women: 
Ye that offered yourselves willingly among the people. 


Once again the two parts come together, and we hear the im- 
mortal hallelujah chorus of Israel: 
Bless ye the Lord! 


The poem tells further of the gathering of the tribes, of 
those who jeopardized their lives for their country and those 
who cowardly refused to do anything. There is no more 
striking example of Hebrew sarcasm than the cry of the 
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women as they taunt the tribe of Reuben for its great re- 
solves which come to nothing: 
Why satest thou among the sheepfolds, 
To hear the pipings for the flocks? 
The pictures of the battle and the rout next unroll them- 
selves to us. We must remember that, owing to a violent 
storm of wind and rain, the chariots of Sisera are rendered 
useless. The field of battle, by the overflow of the river 
Kishon, becomes a vast quagmire, and the horses and char- 
iots of the Canaanites are hopelessly entangled. We must 
understand this before we can appreciate these magnificent 
lines: 
They fought from heaven, 
The stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 
The river Kishon swept them away, 
That ancient river, the river Kishon! 

Then occurs one of those wonderful examples of poetic 
style whereby the written words imitate the very sound of the 
thing signified: 

Then did the horse hoofs stamp 
By reason of the prancings, the prancings of their strong ones. 


We can almost hear the clatter of the horse hoofs, loud and 
sharp, then dying away in the distance as the enemy on their 
maddened steeds flee from the field of battle. There fol- 
lows the curse upon Meroz, on account of its cowardice, 
pronounced bythewomen. The hot, fiery blood of the des- 
ert throbs through it: 


Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitant thereof; 
Because they came not to the help of the Lord, 
To the help of the Lord against the mighty! 


The action of the poem now concentrates itself upon the 
murder of Sisera. Let us frankly confess it is horrible and 
ghastly. Much more so is it in the original. There is a 
gloating over the damnable treachery of Jael which is as far 
removed from the spirit of Christ as darkness is from light. 
As students of literature, however, we can only stand spell- 
bound over the account of the murder: 
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She put her hand to the nail, 

And her right hand to the workmen’s hammer; 

And with the hammer she smote Sisera, she smote through his head, 
Yea, she pierced and struck through his temples. 

At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay: 

At her feet he bowed, he fell: 

Where he bowed, there he fell down dead! 


The gloom of the picture is then lightened by anjantistro- 
phe of the women. It is nevertheless mockery, which, like 
hail, beats upon the mother of Sisera awaiting in vain her 
son’s return: 

Through the window she looked forth, and cried, 

The mother of Sisera, through the lattice, 

Why is his chariot so long in coming? 

Why tarry the wheels of his chariots? 

Her wise ladies answered her, 

Yea, she returned answer to herself, 

Have they not found, have they not divided the spoil? 

A damsel, two damsels, to every man; 

To Sisera a spoil of divers colors, 

A spoil of divers colors of embroidery, 

Of divers colors of embroidery on both sides, on 
the necks of the spoil! 


We may shudder at the vindictive spirit pulsating through 
these words, but the concluding lines redeem the poem. In 
them the genius of Hebrew poetry speaks. The men and 
women for the last time unite and pour forth their joy and 
exultation in words that will echo forever: 


. So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord: 
But let them that love him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might! 


GEORGE DowniNnc SPARKS. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH BALLAD. 


In his ‘¢ Germania,’’ the Roman historian, Tacitus, tells us 
that the ancient Germans had certain songs which they used 
especially to sing on the eve of battle. Just what the char- 
acter of these songs was, we are not informed. They were 
presumably such legendary songs as the lays of the ancient 
Romans, and formed around the mighty deeds and heroic 
exploits of their early leaders. Possibly they were of the 
type of the Anglo-Saxon *‘ Beowulf,’’ a story made up of sev- 
eral shorter songs crystallized around the eponymous hero. 
Whatever the nature of these songs of which Tacitus speaks, 
they probably contained the earliest records of the Ger- 
manic tribes. Nor were these early legendary songs a pe- 
culiarity of theancient Germans. But, as has.been intimated, 
the ancient Romans and Greeks also possessed similar songs ; 
and they appear, if the historians are correct, to have con- 
tained the very earliest historical records of these nations. 
Livy informs us that these ballads were the sources of early 
Roman history, and this thesis was defended by the eminent 
German critic, Niebuhr. When we come to the earliest 
English historians, we find that they generally drew upon the 
legendary information in the old English ballads for their 
facts touching the early history of their own country. Even 
the critical William of Malmesbury forms no exception to 
the rule. 

These ancient Teutonic ballads were doubtless of heathen 
origin, and probably contained frequent references to the 
heathen deities. For this reason they were presumably put 
under the ban when Christianity was introduced into Ger- 
many and into England. The Church would naturally en- 
deavor to wean its followers away from their old pagan prac- 
tices and superstitions. The old ballads would, therefore, 
tend to disappear under the progress of Christian civili- 
zation. Still, they lingered on for centuries after the nations 
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were Christianized, so strong a hold did they have upon the 

_affections of the people, very much as our names of the days 
of the week, which the Church was utterly powerless to ex- 
pel from the language. Charlemagne, his biographer tells 
us, had a deep and abiding love for the old ballads of his na- 
tion, and with considerable difficulty had a collection of them 
made; and we read pretty much the same thing of our own 
good and great king, Alfred. 

It will be observed that I seem to use the terms ‘‘ ballad”’ 
and *‘song’’ without discrimination. In defense of this lax- 
ity of expression I suppose I may plead the somewhat care- 
less practice of the writers upon this subject. The term 
** ballad ’’ has probably been abused. It is made to include 
** almost any short narrative poem, any short didactic poem, 
almost any sort of lyric, and almost every conceivable form 
of reviling or grumbling in verse.’’ There was no well-de- 
fined line drawn between the ballad and the song in Eliza- 
bethan literature. ‘* Chevy Chase’’ is mentioned as a 
**song’’ or a ‘‘ballad’’ indifferently. Again, the term 
**ballad ”’ was so elastic during that period as to apply to the 
** Songs of Solomon,’’ which in the ‘‘ Bishop’s Bible’’ is 
called ‘*The Ballet of Ballets.”” Another contemporary 
translation of this book is entitled ‘* The Canticles or Balades 
of Solomon.’’ Ritson, in his ‘‘ Historical Essay on the Or- 
igin and Progress of National Song,”’ defined the ballad thus: 
‘*With us, songs of sentiment, expression, or even descrip- 
tion, are properly termed Songs, in contradistinction to mere 
narrative compositions, which we now denominate Ballads.’ 
This brief paper is concerned not with modern songs of in- 
dividual authorship but, as has already been implied in the 
opening paragraph, with the old popular ballads of the Eng- 
lish people, which set forth in narrative the legends and tra- 
ditions of that race. ’ 

Various theories have been held by modern scholars as to 
the origin of the popular ballad. Some have maintained the 
theory of a native and original Germanic beast-epos; others 
that the old ballads have developed from the ancient Ger- 
manic and Aryan myths; while still others have defended 
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the theory of self-production. Each of these theories has 
had its ardent supporters, but at present the first two are not 
seriously entertained by scholars asa class. The third view, 
that of self-production, seems to have more to commend it to 
favorable consideration. According to this theory, the bal- 
lad is the product of the people as a whole, and is not made 
by any individual genius. For this reason it is denominated 
by some ‘‘communal poetry.’’ But as to the manner by 
which a poem can be created without first originating in the 
mind of some individual poet, the advocates of this theory 
are not so clear as might be desired. They claim that the 
popular ballad is the product of the Universal Mind, whatever 
that may signify. It is the ‘* outcome and the expression of 
a whole community, and this community must be homogene- 
ous—must belong to a time when, in a common atmosphere 
-of ignorance, so far as book lore is concerned, one habit of 
thought and one standard of action animate every member 
from prince to plowboy.”’ 

This problem of the origin of communal poetry has given 
rise to two different schools of interpreters. One school 
holds that the people, the community as a unit, makes the 
ballad, which they maintain is the poetry of natute, not of | 
art; and that there is nothing subjective about it. The other 
school holds the theory of individual authorship and claims 
that the ballad is the poetry of art, not of nature; and fur- 
ther, they admit that the finished poem of the artist is sub- 
jected to oral transmission and is, consequently, modified to 
a greater or less extent by such transmission. Among those 
of the former class may be mentioned Sir Walter Scott, 
Motherwell, and several German critics including the 
Grimms, Uhland, Ten Brink and Grundtvig. Of the latter, 
now the larger school, who hold the view of individual au- 
thorship, are such German critics as Wolf, Paul, and Scherer. 
Both schools, however, agree that the ballad is the poetry of 
an unlettered people, and that learning is the foe of the bal- 
lad, that the two cannot exist side by side. The primitive 
popular ballad must therefore be the product of an unlettered 
age, and cannot coexist with learning and culture. Civiliza- 
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tion and Christianity force the ballad to retire and ultimately 
to disappear from among the people. 

But communal authorship, as the term is used here, does 
not mean the same thing as the term ordinarily denotes. 
Says Prof. Gummere, in the introduction to his ‘* Old Eng- 
lish Ballads,’’ in explanation of the term: ‘* Solitary compo- 
sition would have been as hard for primitive man to under- 
stand as communal authorship is hard for us. Poetry was a 
common possession; ‘there was no production,’ to quote 
Ten Brink’s admirable phrase, ‘but reproduction.’ There 
were variations, additions—spontaneous and free; but no 
composition, no originality, aswe meantheterm. Ina sense, 
too, their song had neither beginning nor end; it was taken 
up and put down, but never definitely bounded; as they 
knew neither writer nor writing, so they knew nothing of the 
literary unit, the poem in and for itself. All was in flux; 
out of a common store of tradition, by a spontaneous and 
universal movement, song rose and fell according to the needs 
of the community.”’ 

‘*Now when Grimm bids one think of a race composing 
songs, one keeps in mind the modern way of composition, 
and therefore calls the phrase nebulous or silly. From such 
a point of view it is nebulous; but while one is inclined un- 
der any circumstances to reject it in its bare and dogmatic 
form, there is a measure of truth in it if one renounces all 
notion of modern authorship. ‘ Let one fancy,’ says Ten 
Brink, ‘an epoch where the same culture, the same senti- 
ment, the same expressions, are property of a whole com- 
munity; . . . an epoch where a poem comes to the ears 
of the listener in the very moment which gives it form, and, 
treasured in memory, does not live again until it is delivered 
again by the voice. Fancy a poetry oscillating perpetually 
between reminiscence and improvisation.’ If this is true of 
an age dominated largely by the minstrel, what shall be said 
for prehistoric times? The singer is agent at once of preser- 
vation and of destruction, for he rescues specimens of a type 
which his incipient artistry is bound to destroy. Hence the 
absurdity of trying to discover in any published ballad the 
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absolutely impersonal quality of poetry of the people. Suc- 
cessive triumphs of culture involved a series of steps by 
which the artist came into prominence and was made wel- 
come by a public; as his note grows more insistent, less and 
less importance attaches to the communal elements of poet- 
ry: singing, dancing, refrain, and improvisation. Reverse 
this course of development; singing and dancing become ob- 
ligatory, the scope of the refrain widens more and more, im- 
provisation, varying with memory, is a necessity; and we 
have thus, by steps legitimate in every way, taken our nar- 
rative ballad back to a communal origin, and removed it from 
the conditions of individual authorship.”’ 

What, then, were the supposed characteristics of the primi- 
tive popular ballad? The critics tell us that it possessed the 
communal elements of poetry, such as improvisation and re- 
frain, and that its delivery was attended with singing and 
dancing. Moreover, the primitive ballad lacked the sub- 
jective element; there was nothing of the ego in its compo- 
sition, no trace of a personality. It had no reflective ele- 
ment, and bears no evidence of being an artistic product. 
On the other hand, it possessed naiveté, spontaneity, and, 
above all, simplicity of speech and thought. Its language 
was absolutely barren of figurative expression. But it 
abounded in iteration—oft-recurring phrases. As Wolf 
says, ‘* It has living erratic narrative, full of leapings and 
omissions, sudden changes from narrative to dialogue, no 
ornamentation, the art of making with few strokes a vigor- 
ous sketch of events and situations.’’ These, then, accord- 
ing to the critics, are some of the distinctive features of the 
primitive ballads of the people. 

To speak now more particularly of the ballads of our own 
tongue. The English ballads which have come down to us 
do not seem to date very far back, possibly to the fourteenth 
century. Most of them, however, are of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Ritson referred the origin of our ballads to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. But these are not, of course, the prim- 
itive ballads of the Angles and Saxons. None of these have 
been preserved to us. The ballads which we have are 
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doubtless of individual authorship, and in some cases the au- 
thor may be known. But generally the author’s name has 
long since perished. Our ballads were composed and then 
thrown to the public, who took them up and handed them 
down by oral transmission, from generation to generation, 
till finally they were fixed in print. Their ever-varying form 
then became stereotyped once for all. Some of these bal- 
lads, in one form or another, may date back centuries before 
the invention of printing, and continued to linger on even 
into modern times as a popular heritage from a far remote 
antiquity. Generally speaking, however, the old ballads 
began to disappear when learning began to be diffused 
throughout the people and modern literature began to de- 
velop. When Chaucer, the father of English poetry, began 
to sing, he sounded the death knell of the old ballad. Not 
that the ballad immediately disappeared, or ceased at once to 
be held in popular esteem. It lingered on for a century or 
more; but its hold upon the public was gradually weakening, 
and its influence was waning. 

Many of the old ballads preserved to us show traces of 
amalgamation. That is to say, they are not an independent 
and distinct literary unit, but represent a fusion of several 
similar ballads dealing with the same hero or subject. They 
are the resulting product of the mingling of different leg- 
ends. Moreover, these legends are not always of the same 
country. They may be from different countries and of dif- 
ferent dates; and yet, though diverse in origin and local 
coloring, they are sometimes blended into a new legend 
with an altered setting. A striking situation in one ballad, 
for example, may be introduced into another ballad, thus 
producing almost endless variations of an original ballad. 
Again, the entire setting of a theme may be transferred from 
one ballad to another. Such are some of the ways in which 
an original ballad may give rise to numerous variations; and 
actual examples illustrating each of these methods might be 
cited from our own old ballads, if one were to take the time 
to compare and study the valuable collection made by Prof. 
Child. It is doubtless in this manner that we are to explain 
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the cycle of ballads which grew up around the name of that 
famous traditionary outlaw, Robin Hood. Such modifica- 
tions of the original ballad, thus giving rise to a cycle, are 
probably produced by the people, or by the minstrel, or by 
the artist who commits the ballad to paper. 

The ballad was of course sung. It was sung by the min- 
strel, who commanded the respect and esteem of prince and 
peasant alike among the ancient Germans and Britons. The 
minstrel not only sang, but often improvised as he enter- 
tained the people, so that he was both musician and poet. 
Nor did his art end here. For he sometimes acted, going 
through a course of gestures, more or less graceful, in order 
to contribute still farther to the entertainment of his host. 
Minstrels were maintained at the courts of kings, who pro- 
vided handsomely for their material welfare. Butthere were 
also traveling minstrels, who, not being permanently con- 
nected with any royal household, traveled from court to 
court. Especially was this the case in Germany during 
the Middle Ages. We are familiar with the history of 
Walther von der Vogelweide, who as a minnesinger used to 
travel about Germany, visiting the various petty princes, till 
finally he was given a home by the Duke of Bavaria. The 
name of Neidhart von Reuenthal will also doubtless occur 
to the reader as that of another famous German minnesinger. 

But these two German traveling singers were above the 
rank of the average minstrel. For they composed their own 
songs, which have come down to us as the finest specimens 
of the Middle-High-German lyric poetry, and were not con- 
tent simply to sing the lyrics of others. We also read, to 
cite a case from England, that Alfred the Great, when his 
kingdom was invaded by the harassing Danes who actually 
drove him from his throne, himself. assumed the guise of a 
minstrel and entered the Danish camp where he sang and 
played, in order to obtain accurate information in regard to 
his enemy. Among the Danes, as this incident leads us to 
infer, the office of the minstrel is said to have been held in 
the very highest repute and honor, and his person was even 
regarded sacred. They called the minstrel ‘‘scald,’’ and 
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considered him little less than divine. But the ‘scald’’ 
was not simply a minstrel; he was also a poet. The Anglo- 
Saxons probably had the same character among them, and 
designated him by the term ‘‘scop.’’ At least, such an in- 
ference seems warranted from the familiar story of Caed- 
mon, the first Christian poet among our forefathers. But 
the office of the minstrel seems to have fallen into desuetude 
in England during the latter part of the Middle Ages. The 
progress of civilization must have dealt severely with min- 
strelsy. 

However, the old popular songs, the ballads, lingered 
among the people, though they were gradually disappearing, 
till Bishop Percy, in 1765, published his epoch-making 
‘** Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.’’ He thus placed the 
English people under lasting obligation to him for preserv 
ing a species of literature that was fast fading out of memo- 
ry, and aroused in his contemporaries an interest in a feature 
of their national life—to wit, the minstrel’s art—which in his 
day was extinct. This book of old ballads had the wonder- 
fuleffect of reviving a deep and appreciative interest in the 
romantic past of the national history. Men now began to 
write narrative ballads in imitation of the genuine old bal- 
lads. The interest in these was almost all-absorbing. It 
was aboutthis time that Macpherson published his ‘* Ossian,’’ 
which purported to be a translation of certain old Gaelic 
epic poems. It was about this time, also, that Chatterton, 
the ‘‘ marvelous boy,’’ whose brief life with its tragic end 
appealed so forcibly to Coleridge and Keats, offered to the 
public his ** Death of Sir Charles Bawdin,’’ written by a 
fictitious monk, Thomas Rowley. These ‘* Rowley Poems’’ 
purported to be copied from a mysterious medizval parch- 
mént which Chatterton found in the muniment room of Red- 
cliffe church. They were, in point of fact, poetic forgeries 
of the boy’s own creation. Written with some cleverness, 
but with a profound ignorance of the forms of earlier English, 
in imitation of the old narrative ballad, these poetic forgeries 
produced considerable discussion and were enthusiastically 
accepted as genuine old English ballads by many scholars 
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of that day, themselves totally unacquainted with Middle 
English. The ballad fever continued without much abate- 
ment till the end of the century, when the ‘‘ Wizard of the 
North,’’ himself inoculated with the virus, made a translation 
of Biirger’s ballads and in 1802 published a collection of 
Scotch border ballads, which he entitled the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border.’’ So great was Scott’s enthusiasm over 
Percy’s collection of old ballads that, as Lockhart relates, he 
said concerning the book: ‘‘ The first time I could scrape a 
few shillings together, which were not common occurrences. 
with me, I bought unto myself a copy of the beloved vol- 
umes; nor do I believe I ever read a book half so frequently, 
or with half the enthusiasm.’’ 

The collection of the old ballads by Bishop Percy, it may 
be said in passing, was by no means complete. Indeed, it 
contained only about one-sixth of the contents of his folio 
manuscript, now in the British Museum, and this collection 
was of course not exhaustive. The entire manuscript was 
edited in 1868 by Hales and Furnivall and given to the pub- 
lic. Another collection of ballads was brought out at the 
close of the last century by Joseph Ritson. But, not to give 
a bibliography of the old English ballad, which is aside from 
the purpose of this brief paper, let it suffice to mention Prof. 
Child’s monumental collection of ‘‘English and Scottish 
Ballads,’’ which was first published in 1857-59, and in a 
final edition de duxe form (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), giving the results of a life work, before his death in 
1896. 

The old ballads are interesting as showing a species of 
English literature now extinct. They are interesting, fur- 
ther, because they reflect the feelings and sentiments of our 
people in a far by-gone age, and reflect them as the other 
lyrics and poetry of those times do not. They show the 
crude, unlettered verse which during the period concerned 
entertained the great English folk. In these old ballads we 
find a wide range of sentiments expressed. Some of them 
are gentle and submissive in tone; others are vindictive, 
bold, and ‘defiant. Some have a joyous, exultant note; 
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others exhibit a sad and tragic coloring and breathe a deeply 
pathetic spirit. Others again, such as Sweet William’s 
Ghost,’’ or the **‘ Wife of Usher’s Well,”’ to cite concrete 
examples, are as weird, uncanny, and harrowing as Poe’s 
grotesque, morbid tales. There are some to suit all moods 
since they run through the whole gamut of human emotion. 
It would be interesting to add a few specimens for illustra- 
tion, but this would transcend the limit of our space, and we 
must content ourselves with this imperfect and inadequate 
sketch. Epwin W. Bowen. 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN NAVY.' 


Tue life of Paul Jones, the founder of our navy and the 
D’ Artagnan of our early history, has always attracted a world- 
wide interest, which has not been diminished by the myste- 
ries which have surrounded it. It has remained for Mr. 
Buell to clear up much which has previously been incom- 
prehensible in that life, and, by a biography based on all 
accessible sources and treated in the modern spirit, to mark 
for us the significance in our own development of the work 
of this great sea fighter, and relieve his memory from many 
false impressions created by personal enemies and perpetu- 
ated by writers of historical fiction. 

While Admiral Jones was alive it was sometimes stated to 
his disparagement, though never in his own presence, that 
he bore an assumed name. Mr. Arthur Lee, in conversa- 
tion with a friend of Jones, gave this assumption of name as 
a reason why Lee need not accept a challenge to a duel 
which was then anticipated. The reply based a defense on 
the fact that Paul Jones had been created a chevalier by the 
king of France. There is, however, an explanation of the 
original assumption which seems quite satisfactory and well 
authenticated. The great sea fighter bore the Christian name 
John, and was the son of a Scotch gardener named John 
Paul. An older brother, William, was adopted in 1743 bya 
Virginian planter named William Jones. This planter died 
in 1760, and by his will devised his plantation to the younger 
John Paul, in case the adopted son should die without leav- 
ing issue, and John Paul should assume the name of the tes- 
tator. Such a testamentary provision was then, and is still, a 
very common one in England. The plantation was valua- 
ble; contained three thousand acres, with thirty slaves and 
all usual improvements and stock. John Paul, having mean- 
time become a captain in the merchant service, in 1769 re- 


1“Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy. A History. With Por- 
traits, Maps, and Plans.” By Augustus C. Buell. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1900. 
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corded his assent to the provisions of this will and, on the 
death of his brother William, in 1773, took possession of the 
plantation and became known as Paul Jones. 

Shortly before Jones came to America he had an adventure 
not uncommon to sea captains. A mutiny having occurred 
on his vessel, he had struck the leader of the mutineers with 
a belaying pin, and death had followed. The transaction was 
legally investigated at the port where it occurred, and Jones 
was acquitted. On the return of his vessel to Whitehaven he 
was indicted for murder, and was again honorably acquitted. 
The person who had been struck was a Jamaican mulatto, 
and was known to have been a treacherous and desperate 
character. Capt. Jones was given the command of a new 
ship, the largest then sailing from Whitehaven, immediately 
after his trial. There is not the slightest reason to believe 
that any discredit attached to him because of this incident, 
or that it injured his reputation in any way, though writers of 
historical romance have chosen to regard this affair as having 
some mysterious connection with his later life. 

Capt. Jones continued to reside upon his Virginia planta- 
tion from 1773 until the war broke out; and though he soon 
became an officer in the new navy, and made successful 
cruises in American waters, he did not cross the Atlantic 
again until late in 1777. The Declaration of Independence 
found him, therefore, domiciled in Virginia and made his 
legal status, subject to the results of the war, the same as 
that of Washington or any other Virginian, or at least the 
same as that of Hamilton or any other adherent of the Whig 
party who happened to have been born in some other part of 
the king’s dominions. 

After Commodore Jones had captured the Serapis he be- 
gan to be described by British newspapers as a pirate. The 
officers who held the court-martial which investigated that 
action, in their questions to Capt. Pearson, of the Serapis, 
assumed that the reason why Jones had acted with such 
fierce determination was that he had fought ‘* with a halter 
round his neck.’’ It isto be noted that Pearson never used 
that expression himself, nor encouraged its use by others. 
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After Commodore Jones had brought the Serapis to the 
Texel, the British Ambassador at the Hague, Sir Joseph 
Yorke, in a communication to the States General, spoke of 
the ship as ‘‘ having been taken by force by a certain Paul 
Jones, a subject of the king, who, according to treaties and the 
laws of war, can only be considered as a rebel and a pirate.’’ 

In a later communication he again referred to “‘ the pirate 
Paul Jones, a Scotchman, a rebellious subject, and a state 
criminal.’’ Both these letters were transmitted to Commo- 
dore Jones. His reply is thus described by Horace Walpole: 
**Have you seen in the papers the excellent letter of Paul 
Jones to Sir Joseph Yorke? lle nous dit bien des vériteés. 
I doubt Sir Joseph can answer them.’’ After calling atten- 
tion to his commission from Congress,.and to the fact that 
the independence of the United States had been recognized 
by France and Spain, and its rights as a belligerent by Rus- 
sia and Prussia, Jones admits his birth in Scotland, and pro- 
ceeds as follows: ‘* That, under the circumstances now being 
considered, the fact of Scottish birth should be held to con- 
stitute the character of a ‘ rebellious subject and state crim- 
inal’ more than birth elsewhere within the dominions of the 
king of Great Britain I do not conceive to be a tenable the- _ 
ory. It cannot have escaped the attention of your High 
Mightinesses that every man now giving fealty to the cause 
of American independence was born a British subject. I do 
not comprehend, nor can I conceive, a difference in this re- 
spect between birth as a British subject in Scotland and birth 
as a British subject in Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New England, or elsewhere on British soil.’”, The Dutch 
authorities declined to consider any question affecting the 
legality of the commission or the status of Commodore Jones, 
but it was universally admitted that Yorke’s contentions had 
been shattered, and that Jones had won the important point 
in the diplomatic duel. After the war was over he several 
times revisited his native country, and appeared publicly in 
London, where, as was natural, he attracted considerable at- 
tention; but this attention was curious rather than hostile. 
Though English writers have frequently since described him 
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asa pirate and renegade, it is clear that such charges have 
been entirely without legal foundation. 

The American navy owes much to Paul Jones. He helped 
to win almost all its early victories. His capture of the 
Drake in the Ranger, and of the Serapis in the Bon Homme 
Richard, gave it self-consciousness and an almost invincible 
self-confidence. It is worth something to have clearly estab- 
lished the authenticity of that celebrated reply which Jones 
made to the question whether he had surrendered: ‘*/ have 
only just begun to fight.’’ That he made this reply was tes- 
tified on oath by a British midshipman, and asserted in writ- 
ing by a French officer of marines, each giving evidence 
separately and apparently without knowledge of any state- 
ment made by the other. Many accounts of this great sea 
battle have been written. Mr. Buell has had access to all 
the official reports and to all the evidence of eyewitnesses 
which has been preserved. There seems to be little differ- 
ence between the reports, though special incidents were em- 
phasized by those who observed them. Nearly all the offi- 
cers and about half the crew of the Richard were Americans. 
The marines were French soldiers, and the fierce courage 
which they showed during the battle was due to the example 
and inspiration of Jones himself. The courage of the Amer- 
icans is partly explained by the fact that a majority of them 
were exchanged prisoners of war who did not desire another 
experience in English jails. The finally determining events 
of the battle were the exploits performed respectively by 
Nathaniel Fanning, of Salem, Mass., and John Mayrant, of 
Charleston, S. C. The former, while lying at full length 
at the extremity of the yardarm of the Richard, tossed a 
grenade down through an opening two feet wide in the 
hatchway of the Serapis to the crowded deck below. It ex- 
ploded there, and killed and wounded a large number of 
persons. During the confusion which ‘followed, Mayrant, 
at a signal from Commodore Jones, led a gallant charge of 
desperate Americans over the side of the British frigate, and 
thus put an end to further resistance. It is fortunate that 
both among officers and crew all sections ‘of our country 
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were represented in that battle, and that all the representa- 
tives did their full duty. It is interesting to read Jones’s es- 
timate of the two men. He says: ‘‘ Each of these two was 
perfect of his kind. Fanning was the perfection of the fight- 
ing Puritan; Mayrant, of the fighting Huguenot. One was 
of the race of Cromwell, the other of the blood of La Tour 
d’ Auvergne, but both born and bred Americans. In bravery, 
or, I should say, in that cheerful kind of spirit that makes 
a man unable to believe there is such a word as danger in 
the dictionary, or, if so, not able to see why it should be 
there, they were quite alike. Neither of them ever knew 
what the word meant, and either of them would have gone to 
certain death in the line of duty without realizing that he was 
doing anything out of the common run. Different as they 
were in all else, they were alike in two things: both were alike 
ignorant of fear, and neither could be conquered alive.”’ 
The position of Commodore Jones when he returned to 
America was unique. Not only did he receive the thanks of 
Congress, but he was perhaps the only person not a delegate 
who was allowed to be present during one of the sittings of the 
convention which framed the Constitution of the United States. 
He compared, later on, the calm deliberation shown by its 
members with that hysterical excitement which characterized 
the French convention. He could not, however, content him- 
self inthe quiet air of America; and, having disposed of his Vir- 
ginia estate, he soon returned to Paris, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, except a short but disagreeable residence 
in Russia, where he was made a rear admiral and took part in ' 
some fighting on the Black Sea, but ruined his physical condi- 
tion, and thus unfitted himself for the command of the French 
fleet and the opportunity to meet Nelson in battle, which would 
surely have been his if he could have lived and retained his 
powers. He was popular among Frenchmen of all parties, 
though he never concealed his disapproval of the excesses 
of the Revolution. He died at Paris July 18, 1792. 
Enough facts to fairly indicate his character cannot be 
brought within the limits of this paper, but Mr. Buell is 
surely justified in speaking of that character as ‘‘ rare to the 
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point of genius.’’ His dominant trait was doubtless com- 
bativeness. He possessed the physical characteristics of 
that race, of moderate stature, swarthy complexion, and 
dark blazing eyes, found now in detached groups on the 
western coasts of Scotland and Ireland, and which some 
ethnologists consider the oldest race in Europe; but he must 
also have inherited from Teutonic ancestors that indomita- 
ble will which would never know defeat. His methods of 
settling personal difficulties with others resembled those of 
Andrew Jackson. They were very direct, were promptly 
conceived, and as promptly carried into execution. Though 
lacking patience in his dealings with individuals who had 
wronged him, he many times laid aside plans of attacking 
personal enemies at the request of Franklin or Washington, 
both of whom had great influence over him. While impa- 
tient of personal wrong, he was a good diplomat when he 
represented his government. Though here also his methods 
were unusually direct, he displayed much tact and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the international law of his day. He 
was fond of society, and was always at ease in and appreci- 
ated by the highest circles in France and America. He 
liked to dress well, and knew how to do so, but was tem- 
perate in eating and drinking. He seems to have pleased 
all women whom he met, and commanded the liking, re- 
spect, or fear of all men who came into his presence. There 
is no reason to believe that he hated England or Englishmen, 
and he cared much for the opinion of English naval officers. 
He wrote a good English style, and was well read in history. 

No period is discoverable after he came of age when he 
does not seem equipped with a knowledge and training suit- 
able for every emergency which was likely to arise, yet he 
must have been self-trained and self-taught, for he left home 
at the age of tweive, and could have had no previous edu- 
cational advantages except those of the parish school. 

The fact that much of the mystery that once surrounded 
his name has now been dissipated is likely to increase rather 
than diminish the interest of future readers in his extraordi- 
nary personality and career. CHARLES W. TURNER. 


LEE, VIRGINIA, AND THE UNION.' 


Tue Hall of Fame recently dedicated at New York Uni- 
versity was conceived from the ARuhkmes Halle in Bavaria. 
This structure on University Heights, on the Harlem river, 
in the borough of the Bronx, New York City, has, or is in- 
tended to have, a panel of bronze with other mementos for 
each of one hundred and fifty native-born Americans who 
have been deceased at least ten years, and who are of great 
character and fame in authorship, education, science, art, 
soldiery, statesmanship, philanthropy, or in any worthy un- 
dertaking. Fifty names were to have been chosen at once; 
but, on account of a slight change of plans, only twenty-nine 
have been chosen, and twenty-one more will be in 1902. 
The remaining one hundred names are to be chosen during 
the century, five at the end of each five years. The present 
judges of names to be honored are one hundred representa- 
tive American scholars in different callings. They are most- 
ly Northern men, although at least one judge represents each 
State. 

High on the list of names elected on first ballot of the 
judges was the name of Robert E. Lee. What does this 
election of Lee mean? It means a unique personal tribute 
by formerly bitter enemies and opponents to one who was at 
least a partial cause of the making of a multitude of North- 
ern widows and orphans, perhaps thousands more of them 
than there would have been had he fought on the other side. 

Lee’s fame was secure before his death. Had he never 
been more than a soldier, he would have needed no physical 
memento in North or South. As he was more, he needs one 
far less. But this on University Heights is a grand tribute. 


1The naming of Lee fora place in the Hall of Fame, the real significance 
of the act itself, and the widespread interest in the discussion called forth, 
are sufficient warrants for a review of the above subject, as an expression of 
the spirit of reconciliation now everywhere abroad in ourcommon country, 
by a New York lawyer who is both the son of a Union soldier and a Repub- 
lican party worker. —EpiTor. 
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Yet it means far more than a tribute. Great as a personal 
tribute, grand as a tribute to the South from formerly hos- 
tile States in civil war, greatest of all have these Northern 
judges—by their sympathetic vision of all patriotism, their 
continent-broad love of country—honored not the South, but 
themselves and the North. It means the divine spirit of 
reconciliation. It means a transcendent change following 
close upon a civil war which, in magnitude, in treasure and 
blood sacrificed, in fierceness, bitterness, and length of event- 
ful years brewing and fought, was on the whole the greatest 
civil war in history. The civil War of the Roses lasted a 
generation instead of four years, but in no other respect was 
it more than three or four battles compared with that of 
1861-65. Yet the latter has excelled also in rapidity of the 
healing of political wounds, although this healing has had 
much to retard it. It has excelled, likewise, in comparison 
with our civil war against the mother country more than a 
century ago. 

Lee’s name was chosen high on this list of the Hall of Fame 
from among hundreds of eligible names before the judges. 
This means that scholars of the new North, who as youths 
were necessarily taught with bias against the Confederates, 
and scholars of the old North have alike come to see other- 
wise than as they once saw. Facts which for years after the 
war were viewed with anything but calmness they now view 
calmly. For example, during the war radical Union men, 
and others, said that the seceded States were not out of the 
Union. But soon after the war these same radicals, then 
having control in Congress, in order further to punish the 
South, quickly turned and said that the Southern States had 
been really out; and through aid of their newly found belief, 
which allowed for years harsh military and ‘‘carpetbag”’ 
governments, they satisfied their rankling war passions and 
their intoxication of triumph. 

It is a great credit to the South that she has partly forgiven 
the wrongs inflicted by the ‘‘ carpetbags’’ and the radical-rid- 
den Congresses of the reconstruction period. There crosses 
that period, says Prof. Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘a great rift, which 
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breaks, and must always break, the continuity and harmony 
of our constitutional development.’’ Few in the North have 
long contemplated the constitutional rift; but the North has 
long been ashamed of much that was in that period. She 
has tried and tries to forget, and has forgotten, some of it. 
Of several recent writings I have read touching the constitu- 
tional amendment that abolishes slavery ‘‘ within the United 
States or any place subject to their jurisdiction,’’ all those 
read, save one, assign to the *‘ any place subject to their ju- 
risdiction’’ either no meaning or some meaning not contem- 
plated in the sixties. One of the writers read happened to 
know the fact that Congress was thinking not so much of 
our numerous guano island possessions as of the seceded 
States, which were then being governed as Territories and 
not considered to be members of the Union of the United 
States. 

It is now many years since noble women of Columbus, 
Miss., first strewed flowers alike on graves of the gray and 
the blue; and Northern men and women have been stirred 
by such deeds, besides being ashamed of much in the recon- 
struction period. The North should be forgiven, and should 
be allowed to forget the deeds that came with her rankling 
passions of war, although the lack of harmony in our consti- 
tutional development, as shown by the slowly solving race 
problem, cannot be forgotten. But the North now again 
holds the theory that the Southern States were continuously 
members of an indestructible Union of semi-sovereign States ; 
and nobly has the South accepted the same doctrine as her 
own, although she was long after the war deprived of self- 
government and semi-sovereignty.” 

We cannot easily overestimate the Northern tributes to Lee 


2 Lee and thirty other late Confederates, representing nine States, signed 
at a conference in the summer of 1868, at the Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., a manifesto, in which they said that, “‘whatever opinions 
may have prevailed in the past with regard to African slavery or the right 
of a State to secede from the Union, we believe we express the almost unan- 
imous judgment of the Southern people when we declare that they consider 
that these questions were decided by the war, and that it is their intention 
in good faith to abide by that decision.” 
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as a conscientious, worthy foe, but one who for years was exe- 
crated as an unmitigated * traitor,’’ however truly and greatly 
the tributes he merited. In 1870, when the great commander 
died, his late foemen praised him most highly. From Appo- 
mattox to his death, said the New York Herald, he ** passed 
among men, noble in his quiet, simple dignity, displaying 
neither bitterness nor regret over the irrevocable past. He 
conquered us in misfortune by the grand manner in which 
he sustained himself, even as he dazzled us by his genius 
when the tramp of his soldiers resounded through the val- 
leys of Virginia.’”’ But the North now prints ‘ black in 
white ’’ her forgiveness and his fame. It is always harder 
to forgive virtues and successes than faults. It has been 
very much for the North to forgive such military successes 
as Gen. Lee attained during three awful years. Yet she 
thinks, 


Gone the tyrant of my youth, and mute beneath the chancel stones, 
All his virtues—I forgive them—black in white above his bones. 


The North now sees that in reality the only thing for which 
she has blamed Lee during forty years was his sincere and 
logical belief in the doctrine of State sovereignty. All other 
blame grew out of that. He believed neither that slavery 
was a desirable institution nor that States should exercise 
the right to secede which he believed them to have. But 
with secession a fact, he saw and felt, as he had been taught, 
that his duty was to the State rather than to the Federation. 
Should he, or should he not, follow what he believed to be 
duty ? 

The North, which never questioned the sincerity of Lee’s 
belief, now admits that such belief was logical, and at one 
time the only belief. Henry Cabot Lodge says: ‘* When 
the Constitution was adopted . . . there was not a man in 
the whole country, from Washington and Hamilton, on the 
one side, to George Clinton and George Mason, on the other, 
who regarded the new system as anything but an experiment 
entered upon by the States, and from which each and every 
State had the right peaceably to withdraw.’’* Such a be- 


* Lodge’s “Daniel Webster,” p. 176. New Yorkers may still see George 
20 
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lief it was, in part, that led Lee to resign from the army of 
the United States—in which, it is true, he had proudly served 
since reaching manhood—in order that he might not fight 
against the original constitutional liberty of Virginia, and 
that he might not be called upon to draw his sword against 
what was to him dear native land, sovereign and mother 
Commonwealth. 

The once war-fired and war-rankling North now calmly 
ponders these things—reflecting that the Virginia doctrine 
of Commonwealth sovereignty was so old, so logically de- 
veloped, so consistently and persistently maintained, that the 
strong influence of her great sons, Randolph, Madison, and 
Washington, neither changed nor modified it; that the great- 
est American jurist, her son John Marshall, could modify 
but slightly her belief. Little wonder, therefore, that Lee 
believed in abundant State rights; for the root of his family 
tree had been planted deep in old Virginia history, far back 
in the days of CharlesI. And this Virginia doctrine started 
as far back as 1619, when the first House of Burgesses met 
at Jamestown, the first English colonial legislature on earth; 
indeed, it seems to have started with the immortal Edwin 
Sandys at almost the beginning of the first English colony in 
the world to endure. 

This old colony had led all others in declaring her indi- 
vidual independence from Great Britain, in adopting a sov- 
ereign constitution for herself, and in urging the Continental 
Congress to make the famous combined Declaration for the 
thirteen colonies making common cause against their com- 
mon royal sovereign. That sovereign had later acknowl- 
edged such independence, jointly and severally, naming each 
of the thirteen colonies which were acknowledged independ- 
ent, as they had in the second of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion declared themselves to be sovereign, free, and inde- 
pendent. 

Besides her full sovereignty, which only Great Britain had 


Clinton’s thought at the top of their Surrogate Court citation, which says: 
“THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, BY THE GRACE OF Gop, FREE 
AND INDEPENDENT.” 
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denied, Virginia had valid title to lands which now compose 
six great commonwealths, including herself, and without in- 
cluding Michigan, Wisconsin, and a part of Minnesota—al- 
though these also were won from the enemy by Virginia arms 
alone—she having, in the midst of the Revolution, sent sol- 
diers into the far vast Northwest, who wrested from the Brit- 
ish her ancient grants of land, together with much additional 
territory. The fruit of that little-noticed conquest was, through 
the legal principles of fixing boundaries after conquest, to 
compel Great Britain to surrender all of the Northwest that 
was surrendered, instead of retaining it with Canada.‘ Vir- 
ginia had remonstrated with the Congress and prevented its 
touching any of the Northwest until she had on certain condi- 
tions, for the benefit of herself and other States, relinquished 
her claim. The remonstrance was stated to be made lest 
such assumption of power by the Congress ‘‘ might hereafter 
subvert the sovereignty and government of any one or more 
of the United States,’’ or might lead them in time to a central 
government tyranny as bad as that which they with such dif- 
ficulty had just overthrown. 

Virginia had objected to the proposed ‘‘ more perfect 
union’’ on the ground that it might jeopardize her sover- 
eignty; had long withstood the pleas of her great son Mad- 
ison, and had long withstood the great Washington in his 
advocacy of closerunion. Her sons whom she most heeded 
at that time had condemned the words ‘‘ we, the people,’’ 
contending that the words should be ‘‘ we, the States;’’ and 
she had made a reservation in her ratification of the Consti- 
tution, distinctly stating that ‘‘ the powers granted according 
to the Constitution . . . can be resumed by it [ Virginia] 


* Thus, eighty-three years before secession, Virginia backwoodsmen over- 
came Britain’s subjects in the heart of the vast Northwest, administering to 
French and other inhabitants of old Vincennes an oath of allegiance “to 
the Commonwealth of Virginia.” Almost as much achievement might be 
claimed as to Virginians’ wresting the Southwest from the British. Again, 
at a critical time in 1786, it was Virginians, settled along the Ohio and in 
the East, who prevented the Confederation from relinquishing to Spain 
our claims to the Mississippi Valley south of the Ohio, the relinquishment 
of which would doubtless have prevented the beginning of one of the great- 
est migrations and territorial expansions in the world’s history. 
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in case any abuse be made of them to do it any wrong.’’® 
Ten years later her Legislature had, in the famous ‘‘ Virginia 
resolutions,’”’ reasserted the same principles of State sover- 
eignty. Thus it was logical and natural for her to repeal 
her ratification of that Constitution when she strongly enough 
desired the result of such repeal, as she finally did in 1861. 
Even her western mountaineers admitted the logic of the 
doctrine, although desiring and struggling to remain in the 
Union. 

Lee had not only read of Virginia’s sovereign acts per- 
formed during and since the Revolutionary War, when she 
had separately ratified the French treaty, but he had seen 
her legal forms which closed with ‘‘ Done in the —— year of 
Virginia independence,”’ and other evidences of sovereign- 
ty. Not only had he heard her called everywhere the 
Mother of Presidents, and felt the old Virginia esprit de 
corps at West Point, on the Texas frontier, in the farther-off 
Mexican capital, but he felt that in his own lifetime she had 
been in almost every respect the greatest of the States; and 
the bones of many generations of his ancestors were mingled 
with her soil. To draw his sword against her would be draw- 
ing it also against many of the living near and dear to him; 
and he knew that, did he not resign from the army, he would 
be ordered to do other things which he could not conscien- 
tiously undertake. 

He was offered flattering inducements to remain and fight 
for the Union. President Lincoln himself, through Gen. 
Francis P. Blair, had offered him a most important command, 
with the promise of rapid promotion. His admitted belief in 
maintaining the Union was appealed to. But belief in loyal- 
ty to Virginia was to him the stronger. His whole political 
education and feelings had been the opposite to those of his 


5 Virginia was the first to make sucha reservation. Only three States had 
not then ratified the Constitution, one Southern and two Northern; and 
while North Carolina did not expressly reserve power to withdraw from the 
Union, New York and Rhode Island, the two Northern States, both did 
make such a reservation. Rhode Island, moreover, had held herself apart 
and absolutely independent of the other States during the four years from 
1786 to 1790. 
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friend Gen. Winfield Scott, the old Whig and soldier, who 
urged Lee not toresign. Lee’s earliest and constant teaching 
had been that of loyal duty to Virginia. Yet he weighed all 
things. 

For months Lee had meditated, deploring civil war, de- 
ploring secession, although believing in the right to secede. 
He was familiar with political history, as his letters abun- 
dantly prove. He knew that in 1804 New Englanders had 
threatened to secede and form another union of States, as 
again in 1809, and more seriously in 1814. He knew that 
the ‘‘ Flag of Five Stripes’’ had beena slogan that was heard 
across the New York border, and that Connecticut’s Legis- 
lature, as well as Virginia’s, had formally declared the State 
to be free, sovereign, and independent, not in a national re- 
public, but in a mere confederation of republics. He knew 
that while Congress was debating the question of making 
Louisiana a State, in 1811, a Massachusetts member had 
claimed the right of secession for States, and that such right 
was there denied by none. He knew, moreover, that an anti- 
slavery convention at Worcester, Mass., had resolved, on 
January 15, 1857, ‘‘ that the sooner the separation takes place 
the more peaceable it will be.”’ 

I trust I have represented fairly the present conception of 
the vast majority of Northern men—including most of those 
who fought to preserve the Union—as to the controlling be- 
lief of Lee and others who felt their truer patriotism and 
duty to be to the individual States. The Union soldier, by 
design of Providence, was on the winning side. But he had 
. for himself, like Lee, to decide what was his duty, especially 
if he lived in a border State in those ‘‘ days that tried men’s 
souls.”’ 

The great war was fought. The South was devastated, 
overwhelmed, defeated, exhausted. The great soldier, 
Robert E. Lee, escaped none of the tragedy. His fight 
was fought well indeed. Without advantages, except those 
created by his own genius, he performed exceptional feats. 
His driving out of Virginia, in 1862, an enemy of vastly su 
perior numbers, having superior transports, superior equip- 
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ments, and superior resources of all kinds, was indeed bril- 
liant. His whole defense of Virginia, save at the very last, 
was undeniably one of great successes against great odds. 
Said the London Standard: ‘‘ Never was so much achieved 
against odds so terrible.’’ 

Great was Lee’s generalship, greater his humane charac- 
ter during those awful years, but greatest was that devoted, 
unselfish, spotless character when Virginia was conquered 
and impoverished. Great in triumphs, he was greater in de- 
feat. As just before resigning from the Federal army a most 
tempting offer failed to hold him from his conceived duty to 
the Old Dominion, so now offers of lucrative situations, from 
near and far, failed to hold him from his conception of new 
duty. ‘*Iam deeply grateful,”’ he said with soldierly courte- 
sy to the offerers, ‘‘ but I cannot desert my native State in 
the hour of her adversity.”’ 

At first it was a humble situation that Lee took, although 
that of president of a famous old college. But his name’s 
magic, his energy, executive ability, distinguished personal- 
ity, and his great character so devoted to duty, turned an 
impoverished and mutilated college into one rapidly prosper- 
ing. At the same time, besides being college executive and 
a Christian guide to the youth, he was ever, as occasion 
came, the hearty admonisher to old comrades-in-arms against 
their retaining any bitterness toward their late foe. ‘‘ The 
accusations against myself,’’ he wrote in 1866, ‘‘I have not 
thought proper to notice, even to correct misrepresentations 
of my words and acts. We shall have to be patient and 
suffer, for a while at least; and all controversy, I think, will 
serve only to prolong angry and bitter feelings and postpone 
the period when reason and charity may resume their sway.” 
That desirable period has at last come! 

Thus, after the war, two great patriotic duties were per- 
formed by Gen. Lee, the one but the far-reaching and fit- 
ting accompaniment of the other. The education and re- 
stored material prosperity of Virginia, the reconciliation— 
these were his two aims, his sublime conceptions of duty to 
the old Commonwealth. ‘‘ Duty,’’ he wrote, years before the 
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war, ‘‘is the sublimest word in our language.’’ And since 
his inspiring example was most fruitful where most seen, 
therefore Virginia, notwithstanding her exceptional history, 
led all the South and all the North in rapid growth in the 
heaven-born spirit of reconciliation. 

It was Robert E. Lee who, as a great educator in the 
South, was a great reconciliator of the Union. The Union 
has become a nation. It was Lee who led in making it a 
reconciled nation. He never so greatly wished to destroy 
any real unity of the States as he wished and latterly helped 
to make such genuine unity as we have at last. He belongs, 
therefore, not to Virginia and the South alone. He belongs 
to the whole United States, which, with almost a unanimity 
of thinking, feeling men in every State, now acknowledges 
his full-round greatness, and happily accords him generous 
rank in this New York Hall of Fame and in the admiration 
of the whole country and of the world. 


“T doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


Frep Henry Cox. 
Tremont, New York City. 
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SOME PRESENT EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS.' 


I. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 


ADMISSION examinations represent a feature in American 
education which is different from anything in the systems of 
the countries where educational problems have been most 
carefully studied. 

The German boy, for instance, goes from the elementary 
school to the Gymnasium, where he remains under the same 
instruction and discipline until he is ready to go to the uni- 
versity for his professional course. His: work during this 
time is strictly liberal and non-professional, and at the end 
he receives a certificate of proficiency in such a course. In 
France, where work is on the same general plan, they call 
this certificate a Bachelor’s degree. And to my mind this is 
the chief thing a Bachelor’s degree means—namely, that its 
holder has done, in lines that are recognized as useful for 
the purpose, enough hard intellectual work, at a good pace, 
to make sure that when he needs to do such work later in life 
he can do it with ease and efficiency. He can hardly have 
got through such a course without acquiring or confirming 
habits of attention, diligence, and clear thinking, and learn- 
ing something of the meaning of history, philosophy, and 
science. 

Our American colleges did very much the same thing as 
the German Gymnasium till toward the middle of.this centu- 
ry. Boys entered at fourteen or fifteen, with a little Latin 
and less Greek, and some mathematics, which were then the 


1At the meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Southern States, held at the University of Virginia, November 1-3, 
1900, the principal discussion, as for some time past, was on the three subjects 
here treated. It is most likely that the same subjects will fill a large part of 
the discussion and action of the coming meeting of the Association, Novem- 
ber 6-8, 1go1, to be held at the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 
It is believed, therefore, that the brief papers here offered have a distinct 
timeliness and value.—Epiror. 
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chief things taught in the schools beyond the three R’s, and 
came out four years later with what was after all for the 
times a sound discipline and a good preparation for later 
work. 

It would be highly instructive to trace the stages of growth 
from this to the present state of things. I have some inter- 
esting statistics to show that the largest factor was the de- 
mand for college graduates as teachers in the higher institu- 
tions. Take Harvard asa casein point. The Harvard A.B. 
degree, for those who care to make such use of it, is worth 
more to a candidate for a position as teacher than many a 
Ph.D. degree, and those who get it average twenty-three 
years old—an increase of four years since the early days. 
The schools have followed this raising of the standard, and 
such schools as the Phillips Academies, for instance, give 
now a course as advanced as that of the colleges seventy 
years ago.” 

The result of this raising of the standard, without adding 
to the traditional four years of the college course, has been 
a break or transition in the period devoted to liberal educa- 
tion, which has some distinct advantages. German peda- 
gogues complain of the trouble from dull students, who have 
begun the course and must be carried through the Gymna- 
sium. We eliminate a large part of this element by our col- 
lege admission examinations. Our college students form a 
more select body than those in the secondary schools—a sort 
of intellectual aristocracy, which can work at a better pace 
and in a more independent way. This forms an excellent 
transition from school to university methods, and brings into 
a young man’s life, at just the age when it is good for him, 
incentives to a wholesome independence in thought and con- 
duct. 

It seems to me that those advantages are worth keeping, 


2It is pertinent to note here that a statistical study shows that students of 
about the same age are found to be reading the same classical authors and 
doing the same work in mathematics and other subjects, whether it be in 
1800 or 1900, or whether the institution be called a school, college, or uni- 
versity. 
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and that we now have good opportunities to formulate our 
work here in the South so as to secure them. The course 
outlined by President Dabney* can be completed, with 
proper preparation and good instruction, at the age of twen- 
ty. This is about all the time that young men will or should 
give to their liberal education; if they have to stay longer in 
college, we find that they and their intellectual purveyors are 
getting uneasy and trying to make the work count in some 
way toward professional training. The last part of this work 
should be done in college, but the exact amount of time spent 
there is a matter of detail; three years are enough if the 
schools are strong. In most parts of the South, however, 
they are not strong, and I believe our ends will be best served 
by defining clearly the beginning and end of a four years’ 
course, confining it strictly to non-professional study, and 
leaving room for the schools, as they improve, to take over 
another year at the beginning. 

I believe that the general principles of the plan before the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the South- 
ern States meet the problems of the beginning of this course 
as well as any that could be devised. The plan practically 
compels the candidate for admission to have a knowledge of 
English sufficient for the beginning of college work, to have 
the foundation in Latin for humanistic studies, and in math- 
ematics for scientific studies. For the rest, it very properly 
allows the schools to send the result of whatever they can do, 
only insisting that they must send enough of something to 
insure a uniform standard of maturity among the students 
who are to be in the same classes. Each college can pro- 
vide for the admission of students prepared beyond this 
standard, and in general administer examinations in accord- 
ance with the local conditions of its feeding schools. 

But while the plan is admirable in its general principles, it 
is open to some objections in the details. The greatest of 
these is that the values given to the various subjects, in many 


5“ Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States.” The School Review, 
Vol. VIIL., No. 3. 
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cases, do not represent equivalent amounts of work. The 
number of points appears to have been taken bodily from the 
Harvard requirements in each subject, while the amount of 
work required is in many subjects materially different. 

The idea of the Harvard unit is, I believe, the amount of 
work done under average conditions in the subject as one of 
five in the last year of the preparatory course. With this 
principle, or something like it, certainly the history and sci- 
ence requirements (two points each) are rated too high, as 
well as the mathematics (four points), French (two points), 
and German (two points); while the English (four points), 
Latin (four points), and Greek (two points) are about right, 
unless the Greek is too low. Certainly no one will claim 
that one hundred pages of French, on any conceivable plan 
of instruction, can furnish as much work as the same amount 
of Greek. The whole scheme seems to be drawn up in a 
way which will allow a candidate who is afraid of the old 
classical curriculum to get in on a par with those who are not, 
with a much inferior quantity and quality of work. Iama 
thorough believer in Greek, but I have no sympathy with 
those who will not admit that a liberal education is possible 
without it; and I have still less with the man of science whose 
attitude in the matter is that of the Irishman who praised this 
country because ‘‘ wan man is jist as good as another, and a 
little betther, be jabers.’’ I insist that, while good training 
can be got from almost any subject, the work must be just as 
real in one case as another. 

The statements in history and science are utterly indefinite. 
**One year’s work”’ may mean almost anything. The Har- 
vard announcements have pages of fine print stating exactly 
what is meant in the way of work in each subject, and some- 
thing of the sort is necessary if the schools are to have any 
idea of what is wanted of them. 

Another general criticism is that the statements ignore the 
now generally accepted principle that examinations of this 
kind should be, so far as possible, a test of power to work 
in a subject, rather than of having been over a certain 
ground. On this principle, all translation tests should be at 
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sight, grammar questions should be general, the examina- 
tion in geometry should consist of original problems, and a 
similar plan should be followed throughout wherever possi-: 
ble. 

A special examination in arithmetic, when there is one in 
algebra, reminds us of the man who cut a hole in the barn 
door for the cat, and a smaller one for her kitten. No one 
can pass in algebra unless he knows enough general arith- 
metic to pass an examination in it if required, and the 
stronger colleges no longer hold one. In Germany, by the 
way, the two subjects are treated together and combined in 
one text-book. 

There is room for a definite statement of other subjects as 
additional or alternative, in Latin, Greek, and mathematics; 
e. g-, Homer, Vergil, and solid geometry. 

Students not candidates for a degree should not be allowed 
to enter without English and mathematics. Probably a cer- 
tain number of such students must be tolerated for the pres- 
ent, but they should not have the privileges of college students 
without showing some degree of ability to use them, and the 
proposed change would be a step backward in this matter. 
I prophesy an ultimate gain in numbers as well as in quality 
of students for the first colleges which take a more verte- 
brate attitude generally toward special students. 

On the whole, then, we may cordially indorse the general 
principle of this plan; but the details of it should be subject 
to a great deal of revision, and a competent committee should 
formulate a fairer scale of values and extended statements, 
as clear and explicit as possible, of the exact meaning of the 
requirements in each subject. If it were possible to do some 
of this work before the measure passes, it would be very well. 


E. H. Bassitt. 
Il. 
THE LIMITATIONS OF ELECTIVE WORK IN SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


IT is noteworthy that the strongest protest against the indis- 
criminate extension of the elective system has come from the 
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same quarter whence has radiated probably the greatest num- 
ber of influences in favor of that system. Harvard by no 
means deserves the credit for having introduced Americans 
to more liberal methods and courses of instruction; but it is 
scarcely too much to say that the well-known address of Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
contributed as much as any other single agency to the work 
of emancipating us from the blind worship of former ideals. 
The score of years which separate the publication of Mr. 
Adams’s indictment of the then prevailing methods of edu- 
cation, and the appearance in a recent number of the A//an- 
tic of Dean Briggs’s cautiously advanced doubts regarding 
the success of the recent revolution in education, may be 
looked upon as the period in which the elective system has 
reached the high-water mark of its development. After an 
experiment of upward of twenty years, during which time 
liberal views respecting the aptitute of different minds for 
different subjects have penetrated all departments of Ameri- 
can education, the inevitable reaction has come, and we find 
the faith of not a few in the unlimited freedom of choice in 
the matter of studies shaken as it has not been shaken in 
many a year. 

But however welcome this changed attitude may be, it 
would be a very grave mistake to underrate the value of the 
movement with which I have so intimately associated the 
name of Mr. Adams. Mr. Adams gave expression to a 
widely diffused popular conviction when he vigorously at- 
tacked the shortcomings of the educational traditions of his 
day. His thesis was delivered, moreover, at a time when the 
nation had so far recovered from the disasters of the Civil 
War as to be able to reap the advantages—material, political, 
social, and intellectual—which followed in the wake of that 
struggle. The rapid accumulation of wealth, the conscious- 
ness of increased strength at home and abroad, the opening 
up of new careers of usefulness for the youth of our land, the 
final settlement of the slavery question, and the novel prob- 
lems brought about in no small measure by the altered state 
of things, quickened the popular understanding and drew 
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fresh attention to the glaring discrepancies between the ac- 
tual requirements of educated persons and the courses of in- 
struction provided by our various schools and colleges. 

Now it so happened that the dawning self-consciousness 
which I have so imperfectly indicated coincided to some ex- 
tent with a general advance in scientific knowledge on both 
sides of the Atlantic, whilst an ever-increasing army of enthu- 
siastic young specialists, trained for original research at the 
universities of Germany, were returning home to take part 
in the unusual opportunities for teaching which had been 
created by private philanthropy and State generosity. It 
will not do to attempt to depreciate the achievements of an 
epoch which must ever remain one of the best and most 
fruitful in the history of American education. To it we are 
indebted for many beneficent changes, including the eleva- 
tion of the natural sciences to something approaching their 
true dignity and a recognition of the value of modern lan- 
guages not only for cultural purposes, but also as a means 
for keeping in touch with progress in all departments of 
knowledge, to say nothing of the impetus given to the study 
of historical and political science. We owe also to this pe- 
riod another potent influence exerted in the course of mod- 
ern education: I refer to that spirit of original investigation 
which has done more, perhaps, than anything else in this 
century to widen the bounds of knowledge and to render the 
study of every subject attractive. 

That the influences which I have just indicated have pro- 
duced catholic, liberal, uplifting results few would probably 
be disposed to gainsay. At the same time they have, in my 
opinion, thrust prominently forward the inevitable conflict 
between the college and the university idea and encouraged 
many institutions, with equipments ridiculously out of pro- 
portion to their ambition, to assume the réle of more richly 
endowed seats of learning, and thus to lose sight of the only 
reason for their existence. It is not my purpose to contrast 
the relative functions of college and university, but every true 
friend of education must surely wish to see a sharp line of 
distinction maintained between the two. In a university the 
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elective system must necessarily be given the very freest 
scope; for students entering such an institution are pre- 
sumed to have received that broad preliminary training with- 
out which few can ever hope to avail themselves of the learn- 
ing and opportunities afforded by a band of trained special- 
ists. ‘* Everybody,’’ as Dean Briggs so well puts it, ‘‘ be- 
lieves in the elective system at some stage of education; the 
question is where to begin.’’ And one might very well add 
that, in considering the subject of electives, it is neither wise 
nor just to close one’s eyes either to actual local conditions 
or to the character and attainments of students who clamor 
for greater freedom in the election of studies. 

Could any one, for example, who is familiar with the av- 
erage institution of learning in the Southern States, claim 
that the university idea should be further encouraged so long 
as things remain as they are? Would it not be far wiser, at 
least for the present, to devote our energies to true college 
work, and leave the whole subject of university training to 
more richly endowed foundations? It seems to me that the 
sooner we dismiss from our minds the idea of a university, 
and direct our attention to undergraduate work, the sooner 
will we rid ourselves of a host of annoying difficulties and no 
end of just ridicule. I know of one Southern city which 
boasts of five universities (white and colored) and a South- 
ern State with almost as many universities as there are in Ger- 
many; but scarcely any one of these offers an undergradu- 
ate course equal to that of the average small college in New 
England. In spite of our defective system of secondary 
schools, such institutions have an augmenting number of 
elective courses, embracing nearly every haven of learning 
from typewriting to Greek. This wretched state of things 
may be traced, in no slight measure, to the readiness with 
which half-educated persons have laid hold of the noble con- 
ception of a university in order to pander to the indolence of 
youth or to the covetousness of old age. It would be amus- 
ing could we ignore the direful consequences of such prac- 
tices. 

If at a true university the elective system should receive 
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every encouragement, it ought to find no place whatever in 
a secondary school. At a college it might be allowed toa 
limited extent to members of the more advanced classes. 
What studies are to be included in a college course, and how 
far a student must be carried in such branches, are questions 
which remain to be settled. But the youth at college ought 
surely to be taught at least Latin, mathematics, English, 
French or German, chemistry, physics or biology, history, 
economics, and philosophy. And, what is probably more to 
the point, he should be taught these subjects by a college in- 
structor rather than by a university professor. Whether 
stress should be laid on the humanistic or on the scientific 
side of education, is a question satisfactorily answered years 
ago by John Stuart Mill in his Aberdeen address, when he 
assured his hearers that one is a very lopsided sort of person 
who does not devote sufficient time to both sides of the sub- 
ject. 

The only prescribed work at Harvard is in the Freshman 
year, when six hours weekly are required in English. Soph- 
omores, Juniors, and Seniors have the utmost freedom of 
choice; but it must be remembered that a very rigid entrance 
examination is required. The average boy goes up to Har- 
vard, moreover, from preparatory schools which are frequent- 
ly superior to our Southern colleges. Under such circum- 
stances, therefore, many Eastern universities can well afford 
to allow their students in the Senior year to elect profes- 
sional courses—a plan that has become especially desirable 
since the lengthening of professional courses of instruction. 

As has been said already, many of even our best Southern 
institutions give the greatest latitude in the matter of elec- 
tives—too great a latitude, indeed, according to a growing 
number of educators. It would be difficult, on the other 
hand, to devise a greater incentive to study than the old four 
years’ course, with its Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and 
Senior classes. Under such a system a'student realizes that 
he must either keep up with his fellows or drop behind. 
Few students, moreover, who enter college really know 
what they ought to study, and, unfortunately, their parents 
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are frequently unable to offer them the wise counsel they 
stand in need of. Hence it is for the college authorities to 
give this advice, and not allow the youth intrusted to their 
charge to shirk studies merely because they are difficult. 
Such a careful system would aid in that character-building 
which forms such an important element in every plan of edu- 
cation. If, therefore, the elective system is to be continued, 
it should be so recast as to render it at once helpful and ra- 
tional, or, as President Dabney has put it: ‘* The elective 
system is one thing; to give absolute freedom of election, 
without system, is a very different thing. . . . It is absurd 
to talk about a seventeen-year-old boy electing for himself a 
course of liberal education, and it is even more absurd to 
permit him to take the course in any order he may choose.”’ 
Here, I think, the class system may again be commended; 
for under it a student must have taken for a given time a 
certain prescribed course before he can exercise his right of 
election. In other words, the college authorities decide 
when he is to take his electives and the order in which he is 
to take them. But as long as our students are so badly pre- 
pared for college, 1 think that it would be a serious mistake 
to permit them to select one-half the course they are to pur- 
sue; one-third would be a liberal allowance. 

In conclusion, I am tempted to offer one suggestion more: 
Those engaged in teaching are often prone to imagine that 
some one method is the best possible for all times and under 
all circumstances. I have endeavored to controvert this 
opinion and to show that every system of education must 
necessarily be a tentative one and, above all things, adapted 
to the varying needs of the community in which such a sys- 
fem may obtain. Because the elective system is successful 
at Northern and European seats of learning, it does not 
necessarily follow that our Southern institutions are fully 
prepared as yet to adopt the plan in its entirety. It may be 
the goal toward which we ought to aspire, but is it not our 
duty to prepare the ground in the meantime? 

B. J. RAMAGE. 
21 
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Ill. 


THE UNIFICATION OF COLLEGE DEGREES. 


IT was a very significant meeting that was held in Chicago in 
the spring of 1900, when representatives from some ten of the 
greatest American universities came together on the question 
of uniform requirements for the Doctor’s degree. This nec- 
éssarily implied some belief in a fixed basis as to the require- 
ments for the Bachelor’s degree as groundwork for the more 
advanced studies. At a time when the greater powers of 
the world can unite with the avowed purpose, at least, of 
suppressing crimes against civilization in China, it ought to 
be easily possible for the stronger academic institutions with 
kindred aims to join in opposing strenuously crimes against 
education in America. 

Three educational papers of no small import have recently 
come from Southern sources: one, by Chancellor Kirkland, 
before the Southern Educational Association, in Memphis, on 
‘*The Duty of the State toward Higher Education;’’ and 
two, to be found in the *‘ Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States,’’ on ‘*‘ Requirements for the 
Bachelor’s Degree”’ and on ‘* College Degrees,”’ respective- 


. ly by President Dabney and Mr. Mooney. 


As soon as the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools for the Southern States has drawn the line that ought 
to separate absolutely school work and college work, at that 
moment another line ought to be drawn parallel to this, 
wherein a definite quantity and character of work should be 
made necessary for any and every Bachelor’s degree, and 
similarly other parallels ought to be drawn for still higher 
academic honors. While calling attention to needed limits 
at one end, it would be as mischievous, and possibly even 
more harmful, to neglect precise boundaries and barriers at 
the other. 

That is to say, first a definite standard of preparation ought 
to be provided for in a decent preparatory school course be- 
fore college work be permitted at all. This is where the 
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energies of the Association hitherto have been chiefly bent. 
Then it ought to be made clear, following the suggestions 
made by the paper of Chancellor Kirkland, what endow- 
ment, what equipment, and what possibilities for work a col- 
lege ought to possess to be a college and to be entitled of 
right and in public opinion to give the Bachelor’s degree. 
Together with this, following the suggestions of President 
Dabney, a course of studies of a certain quantity and char- 
acter, giving due regard to individual interest and caprice, 
and permitting a certain, though not too great, amount of 
election, should be carried through the four years of addi- 
tional work based upon the entrance examinations to the 
Freshman or lowest class, already agreed upon. 

Owing to the efficiency of the preparatory schools and the 
advanced age of the students entering college—at Harvard 
said to be above nineteen—the tendency in the institutions in 
the eastern and northern and central parts of our country 
seems undeniably in the direction of abandoning the tradi- 
tional four college classes and reducing these in practice to 
three, and in some instances even to two. This is done in 
effect by permitting the candidate to enter upon his profes- 
sional work in his last year or years, and have it count for 
both degrees. But for institutions in the Southern States to 
reduce the four years of the college course to a smaller num- 
ber would be mere imitation, as we have merely imitated the 
shadow in other respects without grasping always the sub- 
stance. I take it, it is conceivable and easily possible for a 
bright boy only fifteen (the minimum age imposed by the 
Southern Association), and certainly sixteen years old, to 
pass the present entrance examinations. For our institu- 
tions to permit the last year or years to count both in aca- 
demic and professional work is to widen still farther the 
breach with the grade of culture attainable in our best insti- 
tutions. If we are, perhaps, at least one or two years be- 
hind, say, the Harvard entrance examinations, judging by 
the average age of entrance to the Freshman class—and I 
suppose few will contend that a Massachusetts boy of sixteen 
or seventeen is less prepared than the Virginia or Tennessee 
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boy of sixteen or seventeen; and if, from possible lack of 
endowment, the opportunities for training or culture within 
the actual four college years of the Virginia or Tennessee 
boy may possibly be less, surely it were a pity to limit still 
further the possibilities of culture of the Southern youth by 
cutting unnecessarily short his academic course and telling 
him he is now prepared to enter upon the best professional 
work, when demonstrably he is not. To the writer at least, 
under present conditions in the Southern States, a course of 
four full years to obtain the Bachelor’s degree seems the 
only adequate one. It is perhaps a mere corollary to em- 
phasize this element of time entering into all education. In 
his own department of English the writer cannot understand 
how a feeling for literature can be aroused or the mastery 
over language be acquired except by long acquaintance and 
by constant and even painful practice. The element of time 
is their very essence. 

But if there is a real danger from some institutions with 
professional schools thus to cut something off the last years 
of the academic curriculum, in favor of law, medicine, the- 
ology, or other work, in order to get the young man out ear- 
lier into life, a far greater danger springs from the very 
small and weak colleges—so called by grace and by act of 
legislature—without sufficient foundation to go upon, and 
with neither material equipment nor Faculty to provide a full 
and thorough curriculum, nor with training and, above all, 
with culture enough to bestow the Bachelor’s degree. These 
are the ones Chancellor Kirkland’s minimum requirements 
in material endowment would absolutely cut off, and Presi- 
dent Dabney’s schedule of studies would render at once out 
of the question. 

The same argument applies with special force to the Bach- 
elor of Science degree of many small colleges. If a college, 
owing to the meagerness of equipment and smallness of Fac- 
ulty, can barely give one well-defined Bachelor’s course, 
then it certainly should not give two Bachelor degrees. If an 
institution gives a just A.B. degree, but cannot give an equal- 
ly worthy B.Sc., clearly it ought not, as used to be the case 
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and may be still in some places, to bestow B.Sc. on the poorer 
student because he failed to get A.B. If B.Sc., B.Litt., or 
by whatever name the Bachelor’s degree is known, is not 
clearly up to the level of the best Bachelor’s work, in the 
number and character of the studies, then clearly the Bach- 
elor’s degree ought not to be given at all. If B.Sc. is only 
a half or a two-thirds or a three-fourths A.B., then it is not 
a worthy Bachelor’s title of any sort. <A certificate or a 
statement could be given to testify to the actual work com- 
pleted, if this be deemed advisable, but certainly no Bache- 
lor’s title. 

Precisely how many hours or courses, and of what sort, 
how far prescribed and how far elective, should be required 
for any Bachelor's degree, and further for the Master’s de- 
gree based upon the Bachelor’s, might, in any well-defined 
system, just as easily be determined by a governing board as 
the subject of entrance examinations and the requisite courses 
in the preparatory school hefore admission to college. Ac- 
cord with a general system would be entirely compatible 
with personal modifications so as to preserve individuality— 
something also very desirable and characteristic of every 
successful institution with proper college spirit. 

As to higher academic degrees, the paper of Mr. Mooney, 
already referred to, contains matter for sober reflection. If 
schools are ambitious to pose as colleges, better institutions 
are ambitious to pose as universities doing genuine graduate 
work. If stronger institutions are disposed to criticise 
weaker ones and reflect on the character of the Bachelor’s 
degree of the latter, from a wider world point ot view may 
not some reflections be cast on the meagerness of material 
equipment and Faculty of these better institutions in ventur- 
ing, on their part, to bestow doubtfully the Doctor’s degree? 
When it is contended that a certain annual income, a certain 
character of library, men in the Faculty doing exclusively 
college work, are necessary for a college giving the Bache- 
lor’s degree, must it not also be frankly faced whether an 
annual income of another power, a library of still another 
character, men in the Faculty doing exclusively graduate 
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work, be not all the more vitally necessary for a university 
giving the Doctor’s degree. If we are agreed that the same 
man cannot do both preparatory and college work well, are 
we satisfied that the same man can more satisfactorily com- 
bine undergraduate with the best graduate work? It is the 
same mistaken ambition that animates both teacher and pro- 
fessor. Although working under unfavorable conditions, we 
are ambitious to be doing what we feel we are prepared to do 
and might do under favorable ones. But as long as the con- 
ditions are thus unfavorable, have we the educational right 
to yield? 

The character of our Southern and American education 
and civilization is at stake. Every degree given must com- 
pete with the same degree everywhere else in the world—the 
best anywhere—or there must be confessed failure. It is the 
same with the Bachelor’s, Master’s, Doctor’s, and any de- 
gree. There cannot be different and varying standards in 
the world of literature, of scientific work, of professional 
achievement. There is only one criterion: the best. Mat- 
thew Arnold laid it down long ago for excellence in poetry, 
and it will apply to education too. The true office of an As- 
sociation of Colleges and Schools is to define and keep clear 
educational distinctions; to declare frankly and fully what we 
can do, and just as clearly what we have no right to do until 
conditions warrant. 

I say this as a cardinal principle, although I am not hope- 
less, assome are. ‘* What outlook is there for education in 
the South?’’ I heard a Southern scholar say, who was doing 
the work he had carefully prepared himself for at a strong 
Northern institution: ‘‘ What hope have you for education 
in the South, when you have no institution with a library even 
of one hundred thousand volumes and with an annual in- 
come for all purposes of even $150,000.’° That was on a 
visit to a Northern city. -Six months later, in another North- 
ern city, another Southerner asked: ‘‘ Tell me candidly, 
What of the South? Has she any intellectual movements? 
I really wish to know.’’ And both these men were gravely 
in earnest, I could see. 
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We who are in the Southern States, working in faith and 
hope, believe differently and know differently. Butwe know, 
too, that there is much to be done. Until our Southern peo- 
ple—who are not all paupers by any means—put their hands 
into their pockets and endow libraries and laboratories, and 
provide institutions with opportunities for special and gradu- 
ate work, and give Southern scholars who have some brains, 
and energy too, the same broad and mighty opportunities 
that five or six of the best institutions in America possess, we 
must bide our time in patience. We should always prepare 
for the work to come. We should always emphasize the liv- 
ing principles of research, personal work, and independent 
thought. We should encourage as many pupils as possible 
to go to the larger universities in America and abroad to get 
the best that is offered in the world. We should be found 
ready ourselves to use the golden opportunity when it ever 
offers, and I am persuaded it will offerin time. But any less 
standards in our graduate courses and in the Doctor title in 
the Southern States will but tend to put the climax on insu- 
larity and ignorance and pretense, which have too frequently 
been faults generally of American education. 

J. B. HENNEMAN. 
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TWO POETS. 
I. 
W. B. Yeats.' 


An American edition of this poem is heartily welcomed, 
for we cannot doubt the value and grace of Mr. Yeats’s 
work—its weird, other-worldly charm, its delicacy of tech- 
nique, its elusive harmonies, its verbal fragrancies, as from 
the flowers that Persephone took with her to the purple hall 
of Hades. Let us then begin not by thanks to Mr. Yeats 
but to his American sponsors. Since Mr. Phillips’s ** Mar- 
pessa,”’ no such noble piece of blank verse has come under 
my eye, and sung itself in wistful undertones through the 
ear into my very soul. Therefore, I cannot fail to bear 
grateful testimony. An exquisite prelude asks of the shad- 
ows that haunt great woods: 

Is Eden far away, or do you hide 

From human thought, as hares and mice and coneys 
That run before the reaping hook and lie 

In the last ridge of the barley? Do our woods 

And winds and ponds cover more quiet woods, 
More shining winds, more star-glimmering ponds? 

After this pouring out of wine ‘‘for the high, invisible 
ones’’—this libation ‘‘ before the harps begin’’—comes the 
idyl. What is its story? 

Forgael is an idealistic youth: 

When I hold 
A woman in my arms, she sinks away 
As though the waters had flowed up between; 
And yet, there is a love that the gods give, 
When A2ngus and his Edaine wake from sleep 
And gaze on one another through our eyes, 
And turn brief longing and deceiving hope 


And bodily tenderness—to the soft fire 
That shall burn time when times have ebbed away. 


For him it is easy to conquer and slay. But he desires this 


1«The Shadowy Waters.” By W.B. Yeats. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
New York, 1901. 
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love. He has been bidden to seek ‘‘ his heart’s desire ;’’ 
and in the last island on his northwesterly journey, the *‘ fool 
of the wood’’ that ‘*has made all . . . wisdom’’ gave hima 
magical harp that made even brutish souls dream dreams and 
see visions, and told him that this love was for him, but be- 
yond the shadowy waters, in woods that wither not, 


Of chrysobery! and bery! and chrysolite 
And chrysoprase and ruby and sardonix, 


which woods, however, stand ‘‘where the world dwindles 
out.”’ 

The sailors are weary and rebellious. They would kill 
Forgael if they durst. The harp only and a loyal, if skep- 
tic, friend, Aibric, preserve him whom *‘ dreams’’ have made 
‘*wise’’ beyond other men, such as find ‘‘content”’ if not 

delight in the resounding oars, 


In day outliving battle, on the breast 
Of some mild woman, or in children’s ways. 


A galley is overtaken and brutally plundered. One cap- 
tive, Dectora, a queen, is brought to Forgael in the hope that 
she may prove ‘‘ his heart’s desire.’*~ The souls of the slain 
have taken wing as gray birds toward the mysterious country 
beyond the empty seas. The queen offers large rewards to 
the sailors if they will slay Forgael and take her to her own 
country. They would have done her bidding but for the 
harp. A spell from the strings sets hera dreaming. All her 
past, up to the day of her first girlish intimations of love, is 
forgotten when she awakes. She, too, has been in quest of 
a love immortal. Then follows the recognition: 

I know you now!... 

I have been waiting you— 
- Our peace awakes 

In one another’s arms. 


To which Forgael replies: 


/Engus has seen 
His well-beloved through a mortal’s eyes; 
And she, no longer blown among the winds, 
Is laughing through a mortal’s eyes. 


Their mutual election is proved by the identity of their ex- 
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periences. In each case a ‘‘red hound”’ had fled from ‘a 
silver arrow.’ The courage, the life-love, the heart to lead 
this animal life, had been killed by the starry beams of a 
translunar idealism. Nevertheless, the supreme battle is yet 
to be fought. Why should they not, having found each 
other, hurry homeward ’’— 


fall upon some land 
And rule together under one canopy, 


as earthly lovers in an earthly seat of authority? 
Perhaps the gods are malignantly luring them to their ruin! 
For what are they to the gods? 
In the eyes of the gods 
War-laden galleys, and armies on white roads, 


And unforgotten names, and the cold stars 
That have built all—are dust on a moth’s wing. 


The star net of the divine cruelty is about them. May they 
not break its meshes? Surely 


Love was not made for darkness and the winds 

That blow when heaven and earth are withering, 

For love is kind and happy. O come with me! 

Look on this body and this heavy hair; 

A stream has told me they are beautiful. 

The gods hate happiness, and weave their nets 
Out of their hatred. 


Nay, he is too strong. He will not yield. 


The love of all under the light of the sun 
Is but brief longing and deceiving hope, 
And bodily tenderness. 


Either with her, the eternal love—or alone, to the end of his 
predestined course. 

But she? Will she leave him? No; she could not live 
without him in the ‘‘ loveliest valleys and woods and mead- 


Ows. ‘*T should wander,’’ she answers, 


“ Hither and thither, and say at the high noon, 
‘How many hours to daybreak?’ because love 
Has made my feet unsteady and blinded me.” 


Nay; courageously in answer to his temptations to leave him 
and live— 
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I will follow you; 
Living or dying, . . . 1 will follow you. 
Then it is she cuts the rope that lashes galley to galley; and 
Forgael and Dectora drift off alone, through the mist, on the 
track of the gray birds to the 


Streams where the world ends, 


which the ‘‘ fool of the wintry wood”’ had -told of, and in 
pledge of whose reality the harp of idealistic poetry had been 
given to the fortunate youth, 

I crown you with this crown, 
she says, 

For we will gaze upon this world no longer. 


Morbid, says some one? True. Love should not desire 
self-perpetuation. It should be content to serve. Life and 
the perfection of living types ask of love to fulfill an impor- 
tant function. Let no one hope to keep eternally that first- 
love ecstasy. Let him perceive the flower to be but promise 
of fruit, and fruit but a hope of a better variety, and that in 
turn of alovelier species. The flower should bloom and con- 
sent to forget itself. 

Yet, who that loves, or has loved, or hopes to love, 
will not understand Mr. Yeats? Who can help, in his emo- 
tional egoism, from yearning for one divine moment’s exploi- 
tation by an ecstatic eternity? Love and Death? Was not 
that Leopardi’s theme? Will all our scientific resignation 
prevent us from daydreaming at sunset with Forgael? 

Mr. Yeats has given us a beautiful and noble poem. Its 
versification, its choice of language, its figures—everything 
conspires to produce the intended effect. Surely it is the 
creation of a great artist. 

That he reminds us of Loti’s ‘* Pécheurs d’ Islande”’ is not 
discreditable to either. It only means that both Yeats and Loti 
have realized the Celtic soul; have entered into its mood; 
have made us bustling, noisy Saxon folk pause a minute, and 
hearken back to the murmurings we heard in childhood, as 
we held to our ear the nacreous shell of some long since 
perished myth. Wi1LLi1AM NorMAN GUTHRIE. 
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WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy.’ 


TRUE poetic genius is so rare a thing that any distinct 
manifestation of it is the just occasion of national rejoicing. 
Recently we have seen all Germany exultant over the ap- 
pearance of Hauptmann’s ‘‘ Sunken Bell,’’ and all England 
acclaiming the dramas of Stephen Phillips. Now it is Amer- 
ica’s turn to rejoice, for ** The Masque of Judgment”’ is 
truly a great poem, great alike in conception and execution. 

The besetting sin of the poetry of America has been its 
timidity and its commonplace character. Rarely has it grap- 
pled with the serious problems of human fate. It has pro- 
duced in Poe one exquisite flower of the night, and in Lowell 
a man who might have been a distinguished poet if he could 
have forgotten to preach. But, on the whole, the output has 
been tame. 

No such charge can be laid against ‘* The Masque of 
Judgment.’’ Its conception is bold to the verge of temerity; 
as bold as that of the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,”’ and as vast 
in its cosmic immensity; a strange combination of Christian- 
ity with the Ragnarok of our northern ancestors; ending in 
universal destruction by the Midgard serpent in the guise of 
the worm that never dies. If Milton and Shelley had not 
shown us how such mighty themes could be handled, we 
should have regarded the dramatic presentation of such a 
subject as impossible. Prof. Moody has shown that his 
study of his great prototypes has not been in vain. 

Though the conception of the ‘‘ Masque’’ is so bold and 
original, it is not irreverent. It is needless to say that Prof. 
Moody does not believe that at the last day God and the uni- 
verse will be overwhelmed by the power of evil. But it is an 
awful presentation of what would happen if the old dogma 
of the eternal punishment of the vast majority of mankind 
were true. The idea is, that if God could forget his good- 
ness, and destroy the beautiful world that he has made, with 


2«The Masque of Judgment.” By William Vaughn Moody. Small, May- 
nard & Company. Boston. 
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all the souls that he has himself created, he would by his 
own cruelty unchain the power of evil, and perish because 
no longer good; for evil is in its nature self-destructive. Un- 
like the old Ragnarok of the northern gods, the new has a 
profound moral significance. The ** Masque’’ is not, like 
the ‘*‘ Prometheus Unbound,”’ a defiance of the Almighty. It 
is a reverent, but tremendous, protest against the doctrine of 
eternal punishment; and, as a work of constructive imagina- 
tion, it ranks with the great masterpieces. 

And the workmanship is worthy of the grandeur of the 
prodigious scheme. Prof. Moody’s verse has the ‘large 
utterance ’’ of great poetry and those rhythms that haunt the 
chambers of the memory like music. It is full of phrases 
like this: 

Defenseless amid God’s infinitudes, 
Bruised by the unshod trample of his hours. 


Through all the void 
Clambered and curled creation like a vine, 
Hanging the dark with clusters of young bloom. 


He put forth suddenly this vine of Time, 
And hung the hollow dark with passionate change. 


The strife of ripening suns and withering moons, 
Marching of ice floes, and the nameless wars 

Of monster races laboring to be man, 

But to the lion and the eagle most 

Is given to gaze in the eternal eyes, 

Like hounds about a hunter’s knee, that watch 
Each passion written on their master’s brow, 
And having read his trouble, steal away 

To taste the troubler’s flesh beneath their fangs. 


And the great deep 
Toiled like a runner’s heart who runs with death. 

Such flashes of poetry are to be found on every page, and 
from cover to cover there is nothing trivial or commonplace. 
I cannot resist quoting a few more passages. 

Raphael, the angel who has come to love mankind, per- 
haps overmuch, exclaims: 


Oft as I leave these sliding shafts of dark 
And homeward climb the immaterial cliffs, 
My heart makes question which were worthier state 
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For a free soul to choose—angelic calm, 
Angelic vision, ebbless, increscent; 

Or earth-life, with its reachings and recoils, 
Its lewd, harsh blood, so swift to change and flower 
At the least touch of love, its shell of sense 

So subtly made to minister them delight, 

So frail, so piteously contrived for pain. 


Note this description of the mznads: 


Shepherd. 


Lean o’er this rock and look into the gorge. 

See how their torches dip from ledge to ledge! 
They race beside some shape the torrent bears: 
The eddies seize it now, and, leaning out 

Over the pool, they stop to how! their hymns; 
And, now it plunges, how they madden down 
With laughter keen, above the drumming foam! 


Raphael. 
Is’t not a man’s torn trunk? 


Shepherd Boy. 
See those behind 
Grasping the antlers of the lunging stag, 
That bellows when their torches bite his flanks! 
I know the witch who rides him! 


Raphael. 
Come away! 
That is a bleeding head she holds aloft 
Above the clutching of her comrades’ hands. 


Shepherd Boy. 
No more thou'lt shun their orgies in the wood, 
Throat of the hermit thrush and ringdove eyes! 
Throat of the mourning thrush, thy songs are done; 
Sad ringdove eyes, the lids have shut you in! 


Shepherd. 


That is his harp the dancers bear before, 
Mocking his solemn songs of other gods 
And other lives than theirs. 


And this vision of the Crucifixion: 


Lo! where God’s body hangs upon the cross, 
Drooping from out yon skyey Golgotha, 
Above the wills and passions of the world! 
O doomed, rejected world: awake, awake! 
See where he droopeth, white and pitiful! 
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Behold, his drooping brow is pitiful! 

Cry unto him for pity. Climb, O haste; 
Climb swiftly up yon skyey Golgotha 

To where his feet are wounded! Even now 
He must have pity on his childish ones; 

He knoweth, he remembereth they are dust! 


Earth slumbers, and the fresh’ning winds begin 
To blow from out the unuprisen east; 

Yet still abides that awful eidolon 

Large on the face of heaven, and its light 

Is as the patience of a thousand moons 

Upon the peaks and gorges of the vale. 

Now on that giant forehead slowly dawns 
Again the star, the bright, the morning star; 
Amid the changeful lampings of his orb 

The angel stands, with keen, outspread wings 
And lifted hand and intense vision glad, 

As when he led his brother orbs in song. 

But yet no word nor any breath of song 
Begins upon the region silences: 

All’s hushed, as ere the first-created throat 
Was vocal. 


| 


There are many passages equally worthy of quotation; but 
I will give only the last page. God, at the Last Judgment, 
has hurled mankind down into the lair of the worm that 
never dies, who, thus aroused, has scaled the battlements of 


heaven: 
First Lamp (to Uriel). 


Brother, what lies beyond this trouble? Death? 


Uriel. 
All live in him, with him shall all things die. 


Second Lamp. 
And the snake reign, coiled on the holy hill? 


Uriel. 
Sorrow dies with the heart it feeds upon. 


Raphael. 


Look, where the red volcano of the fight 

Hath burst, and down the violated hills 

Pours ruin and repulse, a thousand streams 
Choked with the pomp and furniture of heaven. 
In vain the lion ramps against the tide, 

In vain from slope to slope the giant wraths 
Rally but to be broken. Dwindling dim 
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Across the blackened pampas of the wind 
The routed horses flee with hoof and wing 
Till their trine light is one, and now is quenched. 


Uriel. 


The spirits fugitive from heaven’s brink 

Put off their substance of ethereal fire 

And mourn phantasmal on the phantom alps. 
Fourth Lamp. 


Mourn, sisters! For our light is fading, too. 

Thou of the topaz heart, thou of the jade, 

And thou, sweet, trembling opal—ye are grown 

Gray things, and aged as God’s sorrowing eyes. 
First Lamp. 


My wick burns blue and dim. 


Second Lamp. 
My oil is spent. 
Raphael. 


The moon smolders, and naked from their seats 
The stars arise with lifted hands, and wait. 


Such poetry will never be popular. It does not appeal to 
the maidens who wept over ‘‘ Lucile,’’ nor to the throng 
that delights in the ‘*‘ Barrack-Room Ballads.’’ But it is 
great poetry none the less, and will survive, with the ‘* Pro- 
metheus Unbound,’’ when Owen Meredith and Kipling are 
forgotten. Let us hope that it marks the dawn of a newera 
in American literature, and that Prof. Moody may live to 
follow it up with other works of equal, or even greater, 
power. In the meantime we must thank him for demonstra- 
ting that American poetry can grapple with the greatest 
problems, and handle them with masterly vigor. 

G. B. Rose. 
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SHYLOCK AND BARABAS: A STUDY IN 
CHARACTER. 


SuyLock and Barabas, though generally regarded as 
types of the same race, as representatives of the same faith, 
are in truth very different beings, and the worlds in which 
they move lie very far apart. In all English literature there 
is perhaps no character less human and more repulsive than 
Barabas, while Shylock is thoroughly human and quite wor- 
thy of our sympathy. The one is a devil in the guise of 
man, the other a man with just enough of the devil in him to 
make him appear terrible. In the rage of Shylock we hear 
the cry of anguish coming from the depth of a human soul; 
the mutterings of Barabas are to us as unintelligible as the 
snarling of a wild beast. Barabas is absurd and unreal; 
Shylock is plausible and tangible. The few points of re- 
semblance between them are only of an accidental nature. 
Both are labeled with the name Jew, both are rich, and both 
are outraged by their neighbors. Each is forsaken by his 
own child, each seeks to revenge the wrong done him, and 
each falls in the end a victim to his own stratagems. But 
here all comparisons end. Between the souls of these two 
beings there is not the slightest affinity. 

Barabas is the greatest egoist in literature. ‘*Ago mihi- 
met sum semper proximus”’ is his watchword in life (J., I., 
i.,193).' He loves no one but himself. Though he associ- 
ates with the Jews of Malta, and takes interest in the affairs 
of their community (J., I., i., 108, 117-137, 148, 149), still, 
when they come to him for advice, he deceives them with 
fair words (J., I., ii., 161-164), sends them away under the 
impression that he will protect them (J., I., i., 176-179), 


‘In the preparation of this essay A. H. Bullen’s edition of Marlowe’s 
works (Boston, 1895) and the Cambridge Shakespeare (London and New 
York, 1894) were used. J. is an abbreviation for ‘The Jew of Malta;” M., 
for “The Merchant of Venice;” and the numbers indicate act, scene, and 
verse, respectively. 
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but, in the end, looks only to his own affairs (J., I., i., 181- 
194). He has ‘‘ no charge, nor many children, but one sole 
daughter,’’ Abigail, whom he pretends to love as much as 
Agamemnon loved Iphigenia (J., I., i., 139-141). Affected 
by her father’s misfortune, she is ready to run to the Senate 
House, there to reprehend all the officers of the state, and 
rend their hearts till they redress the wrong done to her 
aged Barabas (J., I., ii., 228-235). Though scarce four- 
teen (ibid., 374), there is nothing she will not attempt for 
him (ibid., 274-276). And yet, merely to revenge himself 
on the Governor of Malta, Barabas causes the death of the 
unoffending Don Mathias (J., III., iii., 47), on whose life 
depended the happiness of his only daughter, his devoted 
Abigail (ibid., 52). 

In his slave, Ithamore, Barabas finds a reliable accom- 
plice. ‘*My trusty servant he calls him, ‘‘ my second self”’ 
(J., II]., iv.,15). Between them the same relation is estab- 
lished that held Fagin and Sikes together: Barabas plans, 
and Ithamore executes (J., II., iii., 373). But even this 
faithful accomplice is deceived by him. ‘* Be true and se- 
cret,’’ says Barabas to his slave, ‘‘ thou shalt want no gold”’ 
(ibid., 219), and yet he keeps him in rags (J., IV., iv., 42- 
45). Anxious to have Ithamore carry out his plans, Bara- 
bas promises him all sorts of compensations. He tells »im 
that he regards him no longer as a servant, but as a frienc, 
that he will adopt him onthe spot as his heir. All will be his 
when he is dead, and while he lives he allows him to use 
one-half, spend as much as himself (J., III., iv., g1, 118, 
119). ‘* My purse, my coffer, and myself is thine! ’’ (ibid., 
91-93), he assures him. Nay, Barabas pretends even to be 
willing to deliver the keys to him (ibid., 46). But all this is 
sheer cunning. Ithamore remains the same poor, shabby 
slave that he was, and he is never ‘‘ richer than in hope”’ 
(ibid., 52, 53). 

From egotism there is but one step to misanthropy, and 
we are not shocked in the least to hear Barabas brutally ex- 
claim: ‘‘ For as I live, perish may all the world’’ (J., V., 
v., 2)! 
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Shylock, on the other hand, if not generous, is at least not 
mean. The honor of his people is as dear to him as his 
own, and to hear his nation scorned is as painful to him as 
to have his bargains thwarted or his friends cooled (M., I., 
iii., 43; III., i. 48). He loves his daughter even after she 
deceived him. And although in the first moments of excite- 
ment and anger he wishes his daughter were dead at his foot, 
and the jewels in her ears, hearsed at his foot and the ducats 
in her coffin (M., III., i., 76, 77), still, after his wrath has 
subsided, he sorrows for her, and pities her lot as a Chris- 
tian’s wife (M., IV., i., 290-293). Even Launcelot, his 
servant, who believes every Jew damned (M., III., v., 5), 
says that if he were to be ruled by his conscience, he would 
stay by the Jew his master (M., II., ii., 19, 20). His state- 
ment to Bassanio that the Jew had done him wrong (ibid., | 
120, 121) is on the face of it a fiction, invented on the spur 
of the moment to excuse himself for leaving the service of 
Shylock. Launcelot’s real reason for entering the service 
of Bassanio was to get ‘‘ rare new liveries’’ (ibid., 100). 
And Bassanio himself, though he dislikes Shylock, doubts, 
nevertheless, if there is any preferment in leaving Shylock’s 
services for his own (ibid., 133-135). 

Barabas is a miser, ‘* who smiles to see how full his bags 
are crammed ’”’ (J., Prologue, 31). He loves gold even for 
its glitter. The mere idea of possession fills his heart with 
delight and exultation. He sings over his money bags as the 
lark does over her young (J., II., i., 59-62). Gliding about 
the place where his treasures are hidden, he exclaims: 

“For whilst I live, here lives my soul’s sole hope, 
And when I die, here shall my spirit walk.” 
(J., IL., i., 29, 30.) 

His ways of living, as described by Ithamore, are typical of 
the miser. ‘‘ He lives upon pickled grasshoppers and mush- 
rooms’’ (J., IV., vi., 64,65). ‘*He never put on a clean 
shirt since he was circumcised ”’ (ibid., 68,69). ‘* The hat 
he wears, Judas left under the elder when he hanged him- 
self ’’ (ibid., 71, 72). And as to his treasured wealth, ‘* he 
hides and buries it up, as partridges do their eggs, under the 
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earth’’ (ibid., 64,65). This description, it is true, is some- | 
what exaggerated, and in one instance positively false. An 
egoist like Barabas would scarcely forego his personal com- 
forts, and we do in fact find that Ithamore rather relished the 
food he got in the house of Barabas (J., III., iv., 49, 50, 89, 
go, 106, 107). We also find that the house of Barabas was 
as great and fair asthe governor’s (J., II., iii., 13, 14). We 
might, therefore, believe Barabas when he says that the 
governor does not feed so well as he (J., IV., vi., 66-70), 
yet there is no doubt that he is a miser. His own tongue 
betrays him. He must have a servant, he says, ‘* that is 
sickly and but for sparing victuals’ (J., Il., iii., 125, 126). 
And this servant he cheats of his clothes—nay, robs him of 
his wages (J., III., iv., 115). His whole life is ruled by the 
single desire of heaping up infinite riches. The accumula- 
tion of wealth is his only happiness in life (J., II., i., 44). 
It is true that in pleading with the authorities of Malta he 
speaks of his wealth as the comfort of his age and the hope 
of his children (J., I., i., 150). In reality, however, he re- 
gards his riches more as a means of frightening his enemies 
than as a means of comfort (J., Il., i., 47, 48). And if he 
does not grieve over small losses (J., II., iii., 246-248), itis 
because ‘‘ things past recovery are hardly cured with excla- 
mations’”’ (J., I., ii., 236, 237). In short, he is, as he him- 
self says, ‘* a covetous wretch, that would for lucre’s sake 
have sold his soul’’ (J., [V., i., 56, 57). 

Shylock cannot be charged with niggardliness. He is 
frugal, thrifty, but not miserly. He does not fret over his 
money bags, nor does he hide his treasures in secret places. 
His daughter, Jessica, has free access to his ducats and his 
diamonds (M., II., vi., 33, 49, 50). He trusts the keys to 
her (M., II., v., 12), and she is as free with his money (M., 
II., iii., 4) as if she were sole mistress of the house, with no 
one to bring her to account for her spendings. Sometimes 
he even leaves the house in charge of his servant (M., I., 
iii., 170, 171). He does not waste his money on *‘ rare new 
liveries’’ for his servants, but he does not lead them in rags, 
either. His habits, it is true, are of a sober kind (M., II., 
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v., 35), and his domestic lite is rather monotonous (M., II., 
jii., 3), but this is not due to parsimony. It springs from re- 
ligious scruples. He regards his wealth not only as a means 
whereby to live, but also as a sign of his thriftiness, and it is 
as such that he holds it dear. He is not engrossed in merely 
accumulating wealth. His religion plays an important part 
in his life as well. The synagogue is his second home (M., 
i., 223, 239). 

Shylock is a man that abides by the law, and is conscious 
of his integrity. ‘‘ What judgment shall I dread,’’ he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ doing no wrong’’ (M., IV., i., 89)? He does not 
seem to think that it is wicked to crave for vengeance. If 
it is, he reasons, then the whole world is steeped in crime. 
Shall a Christian take revenge of a Jew who wrongs him, 
and shall a Jew not be allowed to deal with the Christian in 
the same manner (M., III.,i., 56-61)? In his whole career, 
he thinks, there is nothing for which he might be blamed. 
If he thrived on interest, it was not his fault. Just as it was 
right for Jacob, when Laban withheld from him any other 
compensation, to contrive that the sheep should ** fall party- 
colored lambs,’’ so might he also be justified in thriving on 
interest when his Christian neighbors have shut all other av- 
enues of commerce before him (M.., I., iii., 66-91). 

Among all his enemies, not one knows to tell anything of 
him which might prejudice us against his uprightness, not 
one can throw the least suspicion on his character. Anto- 
nio, his bitterest enemy, charges him with ‘‘envy,”’ *‘fury,”’ 
‘tyranny,’ and *‘rage’’ (M., IV., i., 10-13), but not with 
violating the law. Bassanio calls him ‘unfeeling man’”’ 
(ibid., 63); Gratiano, harsh Jew, of wolvish, bloody, 
starved, and ravenous desires’’ (ibid., 123, 128). Salerio 
describes him as ‘* keen and greedy to confound a man”’ 
(M., III., ii., 278). It is only in his absence that the Duke 
of Venice speaks of him as ‘‘a stony adversary, an inhuman 
wretch, incapable of pity, void and empty of any dram of 
mercy’’ (M., IV., i., 4-6), but in his presence he declares 
that the world thinks, and he himself believes, that Shylock 
‘** but leads the fashion of malice’’ (ibid., 17, 18). Among 
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all these bitter enemies, no one impugns his honesty, no one 
doubts his integrity, no one disputes his right to his acquired 
wealth. 

Barabas, on the other hand, is a confirmed criminal, and 
is himself aware of the extent and awfulness of his villainy 
(J., V.,v., 51,52). Nay, he even prides himself on it, and 
boasts of his murders as of some great achievements. No 
sooner has he learned the name of his newly bought slave 
than he reveals to him his own past life, in all its heinous- 
ness. In a calm tone, as if telling of charitable deeds, he 
relates to him the most atrocious crimes of his life. He 
‘¢ kills sick people groaning under walls,’’ he says; some- 
times he poisons wells. In his youth he used his medical 
skill to enrich the priests with burials. After that, in the 
capacity of an engineer, he *‘ slew friend and enemy’’ with 
his stratagems. Then he became a usurer, and filled the 
jails with bankrupts, made some one mad every moon, and 
occasionally caused some one to hang himself for griet (]., 
II., iii., 177-202). That a man of so cunning and suspicious 
a nature should so frankly unbosom himself to a stranger 
does at first appear strange and inexplicable. But the his- 
tory of famous criminals has proven that it is the propensity 
of him who sheds human blood to seek the friendship and 
intimacy of his fellow-man, even at the risk of discovery. 
Besides, there must have been something in the appearance 
of Ithamore to assure Barabas that he had no reason to fear. 
And the end bears this out very well. For Ithamore soon 
learns to admire his master. ‘* Why, was there ever such 
villainy,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘so neatly plotted and so well per- 
formed ’’ (J., III., iii., 1, 2)? And Barabas, likewise, being 
confirmed in his opinion that his slave was his compeer, says: 
‘* Make count of me as of thy fellow; we are villains both ”’ 
(J., iii., 216, 217)! 

In their capacity for hatred, as in other traits of character, 
Shylock and Barabas differ very much from one another. 
Shylock hates only a particular class of people, and his ha- 
tred is tempered with reason and human feeling. Barabas 
breathes hatred against the whole world, and his hatred is 
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wild and savage in its cruelty. Shylock dislikes Bassanio, 
because his ‘‘ thrifty ’’ mind cannot tolerate one that squan- 
ders his ‘* borrowed purse.’’ And he hates Antonio for rea- 
sons that are even less objectionable. Antonio has stained 
him with shame (M., I., iii., 134) and injured him in a thou- 
sand different ways, thwarted his bargains, and scorned his 
nation, and all for the use of that which is his own (ibid., 
108). Barabas, on the cther hand, though harmed by no 
one, cares not if the enemy conquer and kill all his fellow- 
citizens if only he, his daughter, and his wealth be spared 
(j., 1., i., 196, 257). 

Shylock, if he cannot forget, can nevertheless endure an 
injury. He has an infinite amount of patience. After all 
the harm that Antonio has done him, he only bears a grudge 
against him. He makes no effort to revenge himself. He 
suffers insults with a ‘‘ patient shrug,’’ and soothes his vexed 
spirit with the hope that, if he can catch him once on the 
hip, he will feed fat the ancient grudge’ (M., I., iii., 41, 
42). But he does not resort to wicked and unlawful means. 
He does not plot mischief. And it is an illusion, under 
which even artists like Sir Henry Irving labor, to suppose 
that Shylock had planned his revenge on Antonio from the 
moment that he asked him to go to the notary and sign for 
him his single bond.’ Shylock, first of all, is too simple a 
nature for that. He is cautious, prudent, at times even 
skeptical (M., II., v., 12, 13, 16, 17, 36), but he is not cun- 
ning. If he were, he would not have refused Bassanio’s in- 
vitation so rudely, at the moment when they were about to 
close a bargain (M., I., iii., 29-33). If he had any cunning 
in him, he would not have told the friends of Antonio that 
he was bent upon having the due and forfeit of his bond 
(M., III., i., 37-46). He would not have asked Tubal to 
‘**bespeak”’ an officer a fortnight before the bond expired 
(ibid., 108, 109); he would rather have preferred secrecy, 
and concealed his intentions from Antonio, so as not to give 
him a chance to escape at the last moment. 


1It so appears from Sir Henry Irving’s impersonation of Shylock on the 
stage, and is clearly stated in his edition of the play, note ror. 
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But apart from this, we can hardly understand how Shy- 
lock could count on revenge at that far-off date. Did not 
Antonio say, in the presence of Shylock, that a month be- 
fore the bond expired he expected the return of nine times 
the value of the bond (M., I., iii., 151-154)? And was it 
impossible for Antonio to get a loan in time of need? Was 
it not by mere accident that everything turned against Anto- 
nio? How, then, could Shylock count on revenge, when 
everything depended on chance? 

It is difficult to say, with any degree of certainty, what 
Shylock’s intention was at first. He might, perhaps, have 
desired to put Antonio under a great obligation, so as not to 
be molested by him in the future. But it is very clear that, 
later on, Shylock wanted to rid the Venetian market of An- 
tonio. He wanted to frighten him and drive him out of 
Venice. ‘‘For, were he out of Venice,’’ says Shylock to 
his friend, *‘ I can make what merchandise I will’’ (M., III., 
i., 110, 111). Only at the last moment, when he fails in 
this, and Antonio remains in Venice in spite of his dreadtul 
threats, hoping that Shylock would relent in the end and 
yield to the intercession of the Duke and the magnificoes, 
only when it appears to him that Antonio and his friends 
were trying to make a ‘‘ soft and dull-eyed fool’’ of him, only 
then does his sense of revenge grow keen and fierce and in- 
human. 

But we are perhaps wrong in designating Shylock’s course 
of action as inhuman, since Antonio himself calls it only 
‘rigorous’ (M., IV., i., 8), and Portia, in the capacity of 
lawyer, considers it to be of a ‘‘strange nature, . . . yet 
in such rule that the Venetian law cannot impugn’”’ him for 
it (ibid., 172-174). We must not expect Shylock to be 
ahead of his time. We cannot demand that he be more hu- 
man than his fellow-citizens. As soon as we yield to the 
poet’s fancy, and allow ourselves to be transported by him 
into a strange age, when so virtuous a father as Portia’s (M., 
I., ii., 24) hands his daughter over to the caprice of for- 
tune, and so good and kind a gentleman as Antonio (M., 
II., viii., 35) spits upon and spurns his fellow-citizen for no 
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reason but that he differs from him in faith, and the highest 
authorities of the state consider it legal to pledge one’s flesh, 
nay, one’s life, for a loan of money;' as soon as we grant 
this to be the normal state of society, we have no right to 
judge the actions of the characters by the standard of morali- 
ty of our own time. In the Venice of Shakespeare Shylock 
is quite human. 

Different, however, is the case of Barabas. For his ac- 
tions we can find no excuse. There is nothing in his sur- 
roundings to palliate his crimes. They all originate from 
his own wicked nature. Unlike Shylock, he does not allow 
a grudge of his to grow ‘‘ancient.’’ Though deprived of 
but a small part of his fortune (J., I., ii., 226), he seeks for 
immediate revenge. His cunning knows no bounds. His 
whole life is one long chain of treacherous schemes. All 
who come in contact with him are made his dupes. Even 
his best friends are victims of his deceit. His brethren in 
faith, his partner in crimes—nay, his own child—all alike pay 
the penalty for having once enjoyed his confidence. His 
brethren are misled by him (J., I., i., 143-194), his daugh- 
ter is poisoned through him, and his slave would have been 
killed by him, even if he had remained faithful (J., II., iv., 
116). Barabas only waited for the moment when he should 
no longer have any use for him. 

Barabas’s flattery outflatters Satan’s, and his art of ingra- 
tiating himself into the good wishes of everybody, not ex- 
cepting his enemies, is remarkable. Though he uses every 
one that comes in his way as an instrument of his pleasure, 
he plays the part of benefactor. He asks his daughter to 
regain his hidden treasures, not for his sake, but for her 
own (J.,1.,ii., 297). He entreats Ithamore to carry out his 
murderous schemes against his daughter, not because he 
fears discovery, as is really the case, but because he is anx- 
ious to make Ithamore his sole heir, now that his daughter 


' The legality of the bond is emphasized over and over again in the fol- 
lowing twenty passages in the “ Merchant of Venice:” II., viii., 8; III, i., 
37-46; ii., 280, 285; iii, 8, 26; IV., i., 9-10, 39, 83, 89, 100-103, 142, 172-174, 193, 
195-200, 201, 226-228, 242-244, 294-295, 297-298. 
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has turned Christian (J., III., iv., 61-64; IV., i., 18, 19). 
He can fawn like a spaniel when he pleases. When he grins 
he bites, yet are his looks as innocent and harmless as a 
lamb’s. ‘I learned in Florence,’’ he says, ‘* how to kiss. 
my hand, heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, and 
duck as low as any barefoot friar’’ (J., II., iii., 20-25). His 
cruel heart knows no feeling of friendship, and he cares not 
if his friend perish along with his enemy, as long as his en- 
emy perish (ibid., 192). He has no scruples of any kind. 
Remorse never troubles his heart. Even at the gates of 
death he gasps out hatred and vengeance against the world, 
instead of regret and repentance (J., V., v., 81-93). 

If anything reveals character, it is one’s attitude toward 
inferiors and dependents. And in this respect Shylock and 
Barabas are great contrasts. Barabas lacks all dignity. 
He dines with his slave (J., III., iv., 50), and jokes at his 
slave (J., II., iii., 113-119), and allows his slave to joke at 
him (J., III., iv., §9, 60). He makes a bosom friend of 
Ithamore, calls him by all kinds of endearing names—his 
friend, his ‘*second self.’’ He even permits him to lay 
hands on Abigail (J., II., iii., 366, 367). But, on the other 
hand, he always keeps him under watch, trusts him with 
nothing save poison or a letter of challenge, and is extreme- 
ly frightened when Ithamore leaves his service (J., IV., v., 
42-67). With Shylock it is just the contrary. He would 
disdain to shake hands with his servant. He possesses too 
much pride and self-respect to permit Launcelot to take lib- 
erties with him, and is wroth when the latter allows himself 
to call Jessica by name without being bidden (M., II., v., 
7), or to talk to her in privacy (M., II., iii., 8, 9; II., v., 
43). Still, he often leaves the house in guard of Launcelot 
(M., 1., iii., 170, 171), employs him in his business (M., 
II., v., 46),’ and, when parting with his services, has a kind 
word for him (ibid., 45: ** The patch is kind enough”’), and 
even speaks well of him to his new master (M., II., ii., 132— 
135): 

1Shylock complains of Launcelot that he is “snail-slow in profit.” He 
must, therefore, have employed him in business. 
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And not in their moral character alone, but in their intel- 
lectual attainments as well, in their culture and education, in 
their philosophy ot life and their religious beliefs, these two 
men are most unlike each other. Shylock is a man of mod- 
erate intellectual attainments. He has great moral force, 
but his learning is scanty. His will is stupendously strong 
(M., IV., i., 235-237), but his sympathies are narrow. He 
is the type of the average Jew of the Middle Ages, with all 
his faults and merits. Persecuted by his neighbors, he with- 
draws into himself for intellectual nourishment, and ignores 
everything that is not Jewish. He recognizes no classics, 
knows nothing of mythology, and cares not for profane sci- 
ences. The Bible and the later rabbinical literature satisfy his 
mental cravings. He supports his arguments with illustrations 
taken from these sources (M., I., iii., 66-85; II.,v., 43), and 
his conversation is pregnant with illustrations from the same. 
(M., I., iii., 36 has reference not to Luke xviii. 10-14, but to 
the Sayings of the Fathers; ibid., I., iii., 29, 30, has refer- 
ence to Matt. villi. 32.) The pleasures of life do not appeal 
tohim. The amusements of his Christian neighbors are to 
him ‘* shallow foppery’’ (M., II., v., 34). His house is as 
sober as his life is chaste. Life to him is a big market 
place, where each one must strive to be thrifty. Thriftiness 
is the motif in the human drama (M., L., ili., 45, 85, 171; 
II., v., 46, 47, 54). He is superstitious about dreams, and 
believes that they affect our lives in some way (M., II., v., 
17,18); but otherwise his is the same healthy religious belief 
which made the Jew of the Middle Ages proof against all the 
trials of spirit and flesh. 

Barabas, on the other hand, is a highly cultivated man. 
He is a physician and an engineer (J., II., iii., 184, 189), 
has traveled much and read much (ibid., 191; II., ii., 23; 
III., iv., 70). He draws on the classics as much as on the 
Bible,’ and his acquaintance with mythology (J., II., i., 59; 
Ill., iv., 97-102) gives him that cosmopolitan air which 


2J.,1,i., 193; V., ii, 41-43; i. 12,13. ii., 16 refers to Ezek. xviii. 22, 
With I., ii., 191-198 compare Job iii. 3, 5, 9; vii. 3; and with L,, ii., 207, Job vii. 11. 
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is rare in a Jew of the Middle Ages. Yet his conversation 
is vulgar (J., II., iii., 51-95). He curses in a most vigorous 
way (ibid., 56; I., ii., 162-164), and his jokes are of the 
coarsest kind (J., II., ili.,116). His experience is as varied 
as his knowledge is extensive. He regards life as one heap 
of booty, of which every one must grasp as much as he can. 
He seems to believe in a first cause (J., I., ii., 164), but in 
nothing more. He affiliates himself with the Jew, and would 
in no way convert himself to Christianity (J., i., 117-121), 
but his Judaism is not worth much. The articles of faith 
which he follows are his own, and of such a nature that 
Machiavelli himself would cry out against them: 
First be thou void of these affections, 
Compassion, love, vain hope, and heartless fear, 
Be moved at nothing, see thou pity none. 
(J., I1., iii., 172-174.) 
In extremity we ought to make bar of no policy. 
(J., 272, 3°73.) 
[If you get anything by wrong,] maintain it bravely by firm policy. 
(J., V., iii., 36, 37-) 
For he that liveth in authority, 
And neither gets him friends nor fills his bags, 
Lives like the ass that AZsop speaketh of, 
That labors with the load of bread and wine, 
And leaves it off to snap on thistle tops. 
(Ibid., 39-43.) 
Man for his conscience lives in beggary. 
Religion hides many mischiefs from suspicion. 
(J., L., ii., 281, 282.) 


It’s no sin to deceive a Christian. 
(Fs, 322.) 


In short, Barabas is a prodigy of crime, a beast in the 
shape of man, a fiction, and a lie. Shylock is a human be- 
ing, with hands, organs, dimensions, etc., as all of us are. 
He is real, and we can understand him and sympathize with 
him. IsRAEL DAVIDSON. 

Columbia University. 
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THE ‘*‘MEDEA” OF EURIPIDES AND THE ‘*ME- 
DEA’”’ OF GRILLPARZER.' 


TWENTy-Two and a half centuries lie between these two 
tragedies which bear the same name and have the same her- 
oine. One is the work of a writer who at the age of fifty 
had reached his full intellectual stature in the exhilarating 
atmosphere of Athens in the most splendid period of Greek 
history, Greek art, and Greek literature—the age of Peri- 
cles. The other drama is the work of a young Austrian 
poet, who, inspired by the play-loving, play-going Viennese 
among whom he lived, completed it when he was barely 
twenty-nine years old. 

Euripides, who was born fifteen years later than Sopho- 
cles, had to adapt himself to conditions as he found them. 
The flower of Athenian tragedy, which had budded under 
“Eschylus and reached its full bloom under Sophocles, was 
beginning to droop and fade. Coming at the time when he 
did in the development of the Greek drama—in a period 


1The purpose of this paper is to emphasize the different conditions un- 
der which the two works of art originated, the difference in motives, and 
the different treatment of the characters. Certain literature which treats 
of the relations between the two plays from other points of view, but bears 
incidentally upon my subject, may be cited: 

Wilhelm Scherer Vortrdége und Aufsiétze zur Geschichte des geistigen Le- 
bens in Deutschland und Osterreich. Berlin. 1874. pp. 235ff. 

Prof. Dr. Hermann Purtscher, Die Medea des Euripides, verglichen mit 
der von Grillparzer und Klinger. Jahresbericht des k. k. Real-und Ober- 
Gymnasiums in Feldkirch. Innsbruck. 1880. 

A. Trabert, Franz Grillparzer. Ein Bild seines Lebens und Dichtens. 
Wien. 1890. pp. 116ff. 

Dr. Julius Schwering, Franz Grillparzers hellenische Trauerspiele, auf 
thre litterarischen Quellen und Vorbilder gepriift. Paderborn. 1891. Pp. 1o2ff. 

Karlmann Niederhofer, Der Einfluss der Griechen auf Grillparzer. Jah- 
resbericht des k.k. Ober-Gymnasiums zu den Schotten in Wien. 1892. 
pp. 20ff. 

Prof. Dr. H. F. Miiller, Zuripides Medea und Das goldene Vliess von Grill- 
parzer, Jahresbericht iiber das herzogliche Gymnasium zu Blankenburg 
am Harz. Blankenburg. 1895. 
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of transition—Euripides could not have been other than 
what he was. The limitations that beset him were not of 
his choosing. He was hampered by the chorus, which was 
growing farther and farther away from the spirit of tragedy, 
by the limited number of actors, by the unities of time and 
place, and by the scantness and clumsy arrangement of the 
scenery. He was distinctly modern in spirit; but as the 
times were not yet ripe for a revolution in the drama, he 
had to put new wine into old bottles. 

Grillparzer was the heir of all the ages between him and 
Euripides. He not only looked back upon the flowering 
time of Greek literature, but he knew Calderon, Lope de 
Vega, Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, and the writers of 
the romantic school. Old things had passed away, and all 
things had become new. There was a new heaven and a 
new earth in dramatic literature. 

The German ‘‘Medea’”’ contains about twenty-four hundred 
verses, or about a thousand more than the ‘*‘ Medea’’ of the 
Greek poet. It is not much longer than any play of s- 
chylus, Sophocles, or Euripides. This is in accord with 
modern ideas, which allow, if they do not require, a fuller 
and freer treatment of dramatic material. 

Very different is the opening of the two ‘* Medeas.”’ 

Euripides has often been criticised—and this is certainly 
one of the most vulnerable parts of the poet’s organism— 
for his way of painting in the background. The prologue 
became a mannerism with him. Instead of allowing the de- 
velopment of the plot to disclose the events that precede the 
action of the piece, he brings some one of the actors upon 
the stage at the beginning and makes him tell us what we 
should know for the proper understanding of the play. This 
appears more or less clumsy in different pieces. The pro- 
logue of ‘‘Medea”’ is one of the less objectionable. Medea’s 
nurse expresses the wish that the Argonauts had never sailed 
to Colchis, as Medea would not have come to the Iolchian 
land, or now be living at Corinth. The Colchian princess 
is devoted to her husband, but he has basely abandoned her 
and her children and is about to marry the daughter of the 
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‘Corinthian king. Medea’s distress is terrible; she lies 
without food, wearing away the time with tears. She does 
not raise her eyes from the ground, and no more heeds the 
admonitions of her friends than if she were a rock or a 
wave of the sea. She hates her children, and the nurse 
fears she will lay violent hands upon them or upon some 
one of her friends. From the tutor of the children we 
learn that Medea and her two boys are to be banished. 

Grillparzer’s ‘**‘Medea’’ opens before the walls of Corinth 
with a beautiful view of the sea and a part of the city in the 
background. The morning has not yet dawned. The Col- 
chian princess is intrusting to the bosom of the earth her 
veil and staff and all else that connects her with the cult of 
Hecate. She bitterly repents the past, but she has now 
broken with it and resolves to adapt herself to the manners 
and customs of her adopted country. A weak, unprotected, 
helpless woman, she will cast herself into the open arms of 
her husband, who, though he shunned her as a Colchian, 
will receive her fittingly as a wife. Jason appears, wrapped 
in gloom. No city will harbor him, no country receive him. 
He has come to Corinth, ‘‘the cradle of his golden time of 
youth,”’ in the hope that the king, who sheltered him years 
before from his uncle’s wrath, will again receive him. 
Creon, the king, and Creusa, his daughter, appear upon the 
scene. On Jason’s assurance that he is innocent of the 
murder of Pelias, the king agrees to fulfill the pledges of 
guest friendship. He is loath to shelter Medea also, but 
finally consents to do so. 

The second act opens in the royal castle of Creon. Me- 
dea is seated at Creusa’s feet, trying, at her suggestion, to 
learn to sing a song and accompany it on the lyre, with a 
view to exorcising Jason’s gloom and melancholy. Medea 
finds the fingers, accustomed to the bow and spear, clumsy 
for such a task, but persists when Creusa assures her that it 
will please her husband. When Jason returns he dismisses 
her, like a child, on some pretext, and gives himself up with 
Creusa to the pleasure of painting on the canvas of the pres- 
ent bright pictures of the happy youth they had spent to- 
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gether. Medea returns, and in her excitement forgets her 
song. When Jason bids Creusa sing it, Medea refuses to 
surrender to her the lyre, and when he tries to take it from 
her she breaks it. At this moment a trumpet blast an- 
nounces a herald from the ancient seat of the Amphictyonic 
council, who proclaims the banishment of Jason and Medea 
from the sacred soil of Greece for the murder of Pelias. 
The penalty for sheltering or protecting them after three 
days and nights is death, if it be a private man; war, if it 
be a city or king. Creon rises to meet the occasion and 
takes a momentous step. He bids the herald carry back 
the message that his daughter shall become Jason’s wife, 
and that he will defend him before the council and against 
the world. He orders Medea to leave his house and his 
city. When she is told that she must go without her chil- 
dren, she says that before the evening grows gray they will 
give her the children, and the bride will wring her white 
hands and envy Medea’s lot as compared to her own. She. 
also threatens the others. So closes the second act. 

It will be seen how much fuller is the exposition in the 
German play. Instead of plunging 7” medias res, the author 
shows how it all came about and how the characters devel- 
op. In fact, Euripides commences at practically the same 
point where the third act of Grillparzer begins. 

The golden fleece is mentioned only twice by Euripides. 
At the very beginning of the play the nurse speaks of the 
princely men that went after the all-golden fleece for Pelias, 
and, later, Medea says she killed the dragon that protected 
it. Like the lightning of an angry god the lurid gleam of 
the fleece is seen ever and anon, however, in the back- 
ground of the German drama. When Medea is burying 
the things that unite her to her Colchian past she speaks of 
the golden fleece as the last and most important thing; it is 
the witness of the destruction of her family, bespattered 
with her father’s and her brother’s blood—a monument of 
Medea’s shame and guilt. She had held it up as a shield 
against Pelias, and at sight of it he had gone mad and torn the 
bandages from his veins. Toward the end of the play Me- 
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dea feels inclined to go and fetch the fleece from its grave 
in the earth; but she imagines that her father’s and brother’s 
spirits brood over the golden token, and fears she might see 
her father’s rigid features in its glow, and be driven mad. 
The golden fleece is the most coveted of the presents sent 
to her hated rival, and from the ashes of the ruined palace 
it gleams forth as indestructible as evil itself. It is as preg- 
nant with woe for all who possess it as was the far-famed 
treasure of the Niebelungen. 

The Medea of Euripides states that she killed Pelias by 
the hands of his own children—the most grievous way to die. 
Grillparzer leaves us for a long time in doubt as to whether 
his heroine murdered her husband’s uncle. As Schwering 
says, our being kept so long in uncertainty as to her guilt 
reacts injuriously on the development of the drama. At last 
we learn that not she, but the golden fleece, was the occasion 
of his death. 

The introduction of the herald of the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil, who announces the ban against Jason and Medea, was a 
happy thought of the German poet, as it paves the way for 
the new marriage, and makes it perfectly comprehensible. 

It is difficult for us, with our modern ideas, to appreciate 
what banishment meant to the ancient Greeks. The chorus 
in Euripides’s play says that death is to be preferred to it, 
with its attendant evils. Medea would have been an outcast 
and wanderer on the face of the earth; no Greek city would 
have received her, and she could not have returned to Col- 
chis. It is easy to understand how the banishment of her 
children with her is accounted the severest form of punish- 
ment by Euripides, while perhaps the bitterest part of the 
penalty the German Medea has to pay is the fact that she 
may not take her children with her. In the earlier play, she 
tries to obtain permission for them to stay in Corinth; in the 
later, she will be satisfied if she may have them with her, for 
she may go whithersoever she will. The entrance of Aigeus, 
king of Athens, at the very nick of time, seems inartistic, and 
reminds us of the deus ex machina; his appearance provides 
Medea with a place of refuge, and gives the Greek poet an 
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opportunity to compose in honor of his beloved Athens a 
beautiful choral ode, which, however, has almost no connec- 
tion with the course of the action. 

Clumsy is the device in Grillparzer’s play by which the 
chest containing the golden fleece is finally restored to Me- 
dea. It is no great tribute to Creon’s intelligence that he so 
guilelessly believes all that she says about her presents to his 
daughter. It is of no special significance that these presents 
are different in the two dramas. In the earlier play, the Co- 
rinthian princess receives a robe of rich, rare work, and a 
wreath of beaten gold; in the latter piece, it is a rich and 
splendid vessel placed on a large, gold-arched saucer, and 
covered over with the golden fleece, the whole being decked 
with a richly-bordered, magic cloth. Probably this differ- 
ence arises from Grillparzer’s fear that he may be accused 
of siavishly following Euripides in too many things. The 
irony of the situation is perhaps as strong in one case as in 
the other: the Greek Medea sends the presents as nuptial 
gifts, ostensibly to persuade the bride to be the children’s ad- 
vocate with her father; the German Medea sends them be- 
cause Creusa has been so kind and gracious to her and is to 
be the mother of Medea’s children, and Medea wishes to win 
her love. It is certain that Grillparzer gains nothing by mak- 
ing the nurse, who is known to hate Creon and his daughter 
fiercely, carry the presents to Creusa, and announce the ca- 
tastrophe onher return. It is a master stroke of Euripides to 
have the innocent children bear the fatal gifts to the princess, 
who has been so kind to them; and few passages in Greek 
tragedy are so striking as the messenger’s recital of the bride’s 
awful death. The catastrophe is rendered all the more hor- 
rible by the aged father’s falling on his daughter’s body, and 
perishing with her. Grillparzer lets him live on, mainly to 
add to his misery, and partly to give opportunity to add to 
Jason’s punishment by banishing him from the royal city. 

How different are the closing scenes of the two pieces! 
The hate of Euripides’s heroine for Jason will not end this 
side of the grave. She gloats over his poignant grief, and 
hides her own in order that he may get no consolation from 
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the sight of her woe. She is uncompromising and bitter to 
the last. She tauntingly bids him go to the house and bury 
his wife; and when he speaks of his grief at the loss of his 
children, she tells him to await old age, when he will mourn 
indeed. The Medea of Grillparzer is in a much gentler 
mood after the death of her children: her hatred of Jason 
has entirely vanished, and she speaks almost tenderly to him. 
She tells him that if her bosom were not closed to him, he 
would see the boundless grief that overflows it; and that when 
he feels he cannot bear his sorrow, he must console himself 
by thinking of hers, which is so much greater. Grillparzer 
weakens this last scene by bringing in his favorite refrain 
about the vanity of earthly happiness and fame. Medea’s 
parting injunction to Jason is: ** Trage! Dulde! Biisse!”’ 

According to Euripides, Medea departs exultantly for 
Athens in a chariot drawn by winged dragons. Grillparzer 
dispenses with this device from the magic world, and sends 
her a wanderer to Delphi to learn what form of penance the 
gods require of her. 

In the ‘* Medea,”’ as in the most of his other plays, Eurip- 
ides found the chorus—that reminder of the origin of the 
Greek drama—a hindrance. It seems exceedingly strange, 
for instance, that these Corinthian women of the chorus, who 
are supposed to be loyal subjects of Creon, should know of 
Medea’s plan to kill the daughter of the king, and her own 
children, without betraying it. The chorus takes almost no 
part in the action. The odes are beautiful in many cases, but 
they might be omitted without injury to the development of 
the plot. With Grillparzer, it is Medea’s own better self 
that takes the place of the chorus and exerts a restraining 
influence upon her angry passions. 

The Attic tragedians could count upon the main incidents 
of the stories that formed the basis of their plays being al- 
ready familiar to their audience, as these stories were a part 
of the sacred history of the Greeks. The ‘‘ Medea”’ of Eu- 
ripides belongs to the heroic age—the time when men walked 
with heroes, demigods, and gods. In tragedies of this kind 
the characters are majestic and often superhuman. So vast 
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was the theater that there was little opportunity for that play 
of facial expression which is one of the resources of the 
modern stage. The actors wore high wigs, large masks, very 
thick-soled shoes, and thick padding, so that they looked 
larger than human. The réles of women were regularly 
played by men. 

The Colchian princess of Euripides is worthy of the heroic 
age to which she belongs. Her passions are stronger than 
those of ordinary mortals. She does not wish to be consid- 
ered insignificant, or weak and gentle, but of a difterent tem- 
per—severe to her enemies and well-disposed to her friends. 
No one joining battle with her will easily sing a pan of vic- 
tory. Her husband was everything to her. She had saved 
him out of the midst of terrible dangers; for his sake she had 
miserably killed her brother, left her native land, and slain 
Pelias. When Jason basely abandons her, in spite of all 
this, she becomes a fury, a Chriemhild, a personification of 
revenge. Her mind and heart are set like a flint upon venge- 
ance, and she is ready for any measure to obtain it. When 
the messenger comes to report the awful death of the prin- 
cess and her father, she says she will hereafter count him 
among her benefactors and friends, and bids him tell the sto- 
ry slowly, as it will delight her just twice as much if her en- 
emies perished miserably. She is so hard and unfeeling, 
and so laden with guilt, that we have little sympathy with 
her, as greatly as she is wronged. Only when she thinks of 
her children does she show tenderness, and then her cheeks 
pale and her eyes are suffused with tears. She cannot take 
her boys with her into banishment, as this would be worse 
for them than death; and she cannot leave them with her en- 
emies, who would deride them and her. She resolves to 
kill them—a thing which will sting her husband most. Few 
things in literature are finer than the passage in which she 
wavers between slaying her children and allowing them to 
live. When they smile and look at her, when she sees their 
bright eyes, feels their soft skin, and smells their sweet 
breath, her heart fails her; but she recalls her resolution; 
and performs the deed. 
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The German Medea does not belong to the giant world; 
she is human in stature and humaninheart. She has a vio- 
lent temper, like her Greek prototype. She knows how to 
prepare potions that bring health or death, but she has not 
killed her father or her brother, and is no murderess. All | 
despise her and look upon her as a savage because she is a 
stranger from a distant land and unacquainted with the cus- i 
toms of the country. The first words of Creusa cut her to 
the quick; but when the daughter of the Corinthian ruler q 
asks forgiveness, Medea’s heart melts. Kind and gentle -§ 
words are new to her; she has been wounded grievously 4 
and often, but none stopped to inquire whether it had hurt. 
She adopts the Greek costume, and begs Creusa to make 
her weakness strong. So eager is she to adapt herself to " 
the manners and customs of the country that she is ready to 
sit at Creusa’s feet and serve her like a slave if she may learn 
what to do and what to leave undone. On Creusa’s assur- 
ing her that men and gods forget whatever evil has been 
done in past times, Medea falls upon her neck. When 
Creusa finally persuades Jason to listen to Medea’s song, 
the outraged wife is so excited at his coldness toward her 
and the warmth of his interest in Creusa that she forgets it. 
Creusa’s prompting only causes her to give vent to her feel- 
ings in the words: 


O ihr Gdtter— 
Ihr hohen, ihr gerechten, strengen Gotter! 


After the sentence is pronounced, Medea, who has said that 
she is Jason’s wife and will follow him into misery and death, 
insists that he go with her and share her banishment. She 
admits she is a horrible, monstrous being and has committed 
crimes, but it was always at his instigation and for his bene- 
fit. After the blow has fallen she seems stunned; her first 
plan is to get possession of her children; apart from that 
she tries not to will or think. She wishes Jason loved her, 
so that she might wring his heart by killing herself. This 
causes her to think of killing the bride; but she bids the 
thought depart into the blackness of night. After all, man 
is weak, and it is proper to give Jason time for repentance. 
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She tries to bring him back to her by painting a picture of 
their former sweet relations. After she has appealed to her 
husband on bended knees, and he has spurned her, she begs 
her ancestors and gods to pardon her for her weakness; she 
has recovered from it. Jason finally consents to allow her 
to take one of the children with her—whichever one will go. 
Her children are now all that is left her on this earth. She 
bids the one that loves her most to go with her into banish- 
ment; neither will come to her, but both flee to Creusa. 
This is her sorrow’s crown of sorrow. Lying on her knees, 


she cries: 
Wer giebt mir einen Dolch? 
Einen Dolch fiir mich und sie! 


Here the Ascending Action reaches its climax. There is 
nothing more masterly or awe-inspiring in the whole realm 
of tragedy. Kneeling, she had begged for one of the chil- 
dren, only one—she would have died had she been obliged 
to do without the other—but not even one would come; both 
took refuge in the lap of her enemy. She is not free from 
sin, but she feels that her suffering is entirely out of propor- 
tion to her guilt. She herself will take vengeance. The 
children are Jason’s, like him in form and like him in‘her 
hate; if she had their existence in her hand, and its pressure 
could annihilate all that they are and were and will become, 
they would be no more. Their lot will be no better if they 
remain with their faithless, infamous father, for stepbrothers 
and stepsisters will come to sneer and jeer at them and their 
mother, the savage from Colchis; they, however, will either 
serve as slaves or become base. What is it to live? She 
wishes her father had killed her when she was small, before 
she had suffered as she has. Her heart glows with revenge, 
and the most horrible thing is the nearest thing; he loves 
the children as he sees his ego, his idol, his very self, reflect- 
ed in their features. He sha// not have the children, and 
she wz/7 not have them. She is abandoned, cast off, and 
scorned. She has been called bad without being so, but 
she now feels she may become bad; horrible plans are tak- 
ing shape within her; she shudders, yet she rejoices in 
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them too. She sees in her mind’s eye the children and 
Creusa bleeding, dead, Jason tearing his hair. Why does 
Jason, for whom she has done everything, abandon and cast 
her off? Why does he drive the good spirits out, and bring 
revengeful thoughts into her heart? The children are final- 
ly brought to her for a last farewell, but they try to hasten 
away. One of them says that his father loves him because 
he resembles him, and that he is going to stay with his father 
and the good woman. This reminds Medea how much he 
really looks like his father, how he speaks like him. Her 
heart softens when the little fellow takes off his upper gar- 
ment, puts it round his younger brother, and, embracing 
him, lies down to sleep. The innocence of the children re- 
minds her of the innocence and happiness of her own girl- 
hood. She awakens the children and bids them twine their 
arms about her. They can sleep, and yet they were never 
in the hands of a worse enemy. She must flee to-day, and 
leave them to herenemies. Their father weds his new love; 
to-morrow she will be wandering foot-sore, without husband 
and children, alone in the wide world—she knows not whith- 
er. They, however, will rejoice and laugh at her; the chil- 
dren will hang upon the stranger’s neck, estranged from 
their mother, tar from her forever. It is now too late to 
forgive; to avenge Creusa’s death they will come and kill 
her and the children. Before any one can come she hastens 
into the colonnade and commits the deed. 

If we turn to a study of the other characters in Euripides’s 
play, we find that none approaches the protagonist in impor- 
tance. We must next throw the searchlight of investigation 
upon Jason, Medea’s unworthy spouse. There is little to 
recommend him; as Medea says, he has turned out the 
basest of men. He is the embodiment of selfishness and 
vanity. His reasoning might have served as a model for the 
sophists who flourished in Euripides’s day. After basely 
abandoning his wife, who has always idolized him, and con- 
tracting a marriage with a Greek princess, he has the assur- 
ance to tell Medea that in the marriage he has shown him- 
self wise and prudent and a great friend to her and the chil- 
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dren. In fact, he says he cares nothing for the new wife, 
but sought the alliance merely on Medea’s account and the 
children’s, in order that they might escape poverty and be 
happy and prosperous in the shadow of the throne. He pre- 
tends not to wish her banished, but he makes no effort to 
have the ban removed from her and the children. He 
plumes himself on his readiness to serve her in any way and 
on his desire to make her banishment as light as possible. 
Although he appears willing to see them banished, Jason 
seems to take great interest in his sons and their future. It 
is a deathblow to his hopes when they are killed. In his 
righteous indignation he wonders that Medea can look upon 
the light of the sun after such a deed. As terrible as his 
punishment is, we feel that he got only what he deserved, 
and we can have little sympathy with him. 

As selfishness is the ruling passion of the Greek Jason, so 
ambition, that higher form of selfishness, is the most marked 
characteristic of the German Jason. He alone exists in the 
wide world, and all else is only stuff for deeds. Full of am- 
bition, he sports with his own happiness and that of others. 
Whoever stands in the way of his glory, Jason ruthlessly 
strikes him dead. He does only right, yet right is what 
he wills. In gloomy Colchis he was attracted by Medea, but 
he never really loved her. He determined to win her mere- 
ly because she held out against him. Now, under the sunny 
skies of Greece, he realizes what a mistake he has made. 
Now he is hated for her name’s sake. Horrible rumors from 
Colchis injured him inIlolcus. The citizens looked askance 
at his barbarian wife and her magic art. His uncle had with- 
held his inheritance from him on her account. Because of 
that uncle’s sudden death his native city had banished him. 
Since leaving Thessaly he has been a wanderer on the face 
of the earth, a horror to human beings, and a terror to him- 
self; he has no house, no resting place or abode. At Cor- 
inth he is impressed most deeply with the contrast between 
past happiness and present misery. Here he sees the sweet- 
heart of his youth, from whom he is now separated by a 
great gulf; here he visits places that are redolent with sweet 
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memories, and here, too, he finds that the Jason who had 
been almost worshiped like a god before starting on the Ar- 
gonautic expedition attracts now not the slightest attention. 
The scepter has departed from him. He reproaches the 
gods with making his morning so bright if his evening is to 
be so dark. In the play he is always gloomy when he talks 
with Medea, but he is not always unkind. He says that their 
misfortunes are not his fault or hers. When he had to choose 
between not receiving his inheritance and giving up his wife, 
he clove to her, and now he tells Creon that he must receive 
him and her or neither, although he would be inexpressibly 
relieved if she were gone, for he cannot breathe freely when 
she is present. At times he is hard, cold, and contemptuous, 
and treats her as if she were a child. His whole nature 
has been changed by misfortune. His sunny disposition has 
now become as gloomy as Medea’s Colchian home. He ex- 
presses solicitude about his children’s future, but he seems 
to have little real affection for them, and they evidently love 
him little more than they do their mother. When Creon de- 
cides to carry out the understanding of early days and give 
him his daughter in marriage, and to banish Medea, Jason 
at last casts off his Colchian wife. She must go into the 
wilderness, she who has ruined his life. Compassion alone 
has kept him at her side. Hitherto he has felt that they must 
hold together, but now it is plain that the gods have cursed 
their alliance. Even now he does not abandon her, but an 
edict of the higher powers drives him away from her. When 
his affianced and his children perish, when the king drives 
him away as one polluted, and when the countryman refuses 
to give water to the wanderer who is perishing from thirst on 
learning that he is Jason, we must agree with Medea that he 
has reaped only what he has sown. At the same time we 
cannot help feeling that, when overwhelmed by such a tre- 
mendous wave of misfortune and exposed to such a tempta- 
tion, it was only human for him to act ashe did. None but 
the strongest character could have resisted. 

The Creon of Euripides is the ordinary Greek rvpavvos of 
Athenian tragedy. According to tradition, not he but Jason, 
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who had tired of Medea, suggested the new marriage, but 
he is a party to Jason’s outrageous treatment of Medea. He 
appears only once in the drama, and then but for a short 
time. As Medea is a barbarian, and he probably considers 
her hardly human, it is not likely that he thinks he has com- 
mitted any great wrong. Because of her threats and her 
skill in magic he tells her she must leave his land at once. 
He thinks that he has made a very generous concession when 
he finally allows her to remain the whole day. 

The Creon of Grillparzer is very much the same sort of char- 
acter. It is striking how intense Medea’s hate of him is from 
the very first. She is constantly addressing him or speaking 
of him most ironically as ‘* der gerechte Kénig.’”’ She can- 
not bear the sight of him, and is unwilling to talk to Jason 
when the king is present. He is not without kindly impulses, 
however. He lays his hands on the children’s heads, and 
calls them: 


Du arme, kleine, nestentnommne Brut. 


He shows considerable feeling even for the barbarian 
woman when her children flee from her. He is so blinded 
by selfishness, and so wrapped up in the belief that Medea 
is a monster that he is surprised when Gora reproaches him 
for his treatment of her mistress, and he calls the gods to 
witness that he did not mean to wrong her. As compared 
with his Euripidean prototype, his guilt is greater, since he 
is responsible for the new marriage; but he lives on to have 
ever before him the misery he has caused, and the measure 
of his atonement runs over. 

We get a charming picture of the king’s daughter, who 
does not appear on the stage in Euripides’s play, from the 
recital of the messenger. We see her watching eagerly for 
Jason, but veiling her eyes and turning away her all-white 
cheek at the approach of the children. Jason finally per- 
suades her to look upon them kindly, and to accept the 
presents. After his departure she puts on the fine robe, and, 
placing the golden wreath on her locks, she arranges her 
hair, smiling at her lifeless image in the bright mirror. 
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Creusa is not only one of the most important characters 
in this play of Grillparzer, but she is in many respects the 
most charming of all his creations. Simple and natural, as 
well as exceedingly graceful, is the way in which she first 
greets Jason and leads him toward her father. The king 
has doubted his innocence, but she never has. She wept 
that people could slander him so. She has always been par- 
tial to Jason, and shows plainly that she loves him. In the 
never-to-be-forgotten days of their youth she always took 
sides with him, and was hostile to his rivals even in friendly 
sports. Thinking that Medea is a monster, a savage, she 
utters words that seem very unkind. When she sees how 
Medea is hurt she pours balm into the wounds, and wins her 
over at once. She invites the Colchian woman to go with 
her, and undertakes to teach her to be a Greek. Medeaal- 
most worships her who is so kind and artless, so beautiful in 
body and soul. She compares the Corinthian king’s daugh- 
ter to a white dove that hovers over this life without wetting 
a single feather in the mire in which ordinary mortals strug- 
gle. Creusa is certain of herself, and at one with herself—a 
quality that Medea greatly envies. She knows how to drive 
away Jason’s gloomy mood. The children seize her round 
the neck the very first time they see her, and after a few 
hours they love her as if they had known her for years. 
When Creon decides to banish Medea and give his daughter 
to Jason, Creusa questions whether this step is right, for if 
she and her father and Jason do right no one could injure 
them. She knows at heart that it is zo¢ right, and the fact 
that she does not refuse to marry Jason is her fatal weak- 
ness. 

The nurse of Euripides is a humble servant who keenly 
feels her mistress’s woes. She takes little part in the action. 
Her main function is to make us acquainted with the events 
that precede the opening of the play and with Medea’s 
wretched state of mind. In spite of Jason’s baseness she 
says that she does not wish him to perish, for he is her mas- 
ter. 

Gora, the nurse in the German piece, is a much stronger 
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and more important character. She is the embodiment of 
all that is Colchian, and is constantly reminding Medea that 
she too is a Colchian, and inciting her to take vengeance on 
her foes. She speaks mockingly to her mistress about Ja- 
son’s love when Medea buries the chest and tries to bury 
with it the past which Gora is determined she shall not for- 
get. The only bright point in Gora’s sorrow is the fact that 
she sees by their example that there are gods and retri- 
bution. If Medea will lament her unhappiness, she will com- 
fort her, but her mistress shall not fail to acknowledge it. 
She prays to see the avenging lightning strike Jason, the 
traitor, and then to die. She teaches Medea’s children that 
the Greeks are deceitful people and cowardly. When the 
blow falls she tells Medea that she had tried before this to in- 
duce her mistress to leave Jason; now she wishes her to stay 
for vengeance. She has the courage to defy the king and 
Jason to their faces. When Medea is prostrated because her 
children flee from her, Gora begs her to master herself, and 
not allow her enemies to enjoy the sight of her grief. This 
act of the children broke Gora’s heart and courage, as she 
recognizes in it the hand of the gods. Medea’s courage 
rises as the nurse’s falls. Gora is frightened at Medea’s 
plans for vengeance, and tries to calm her. She is really 
terrified, and says that she has horrible forebodings when 
Medea, who, now that she has fully settled upon her plans, 
is the self-possessed Colchian princess again, imperiously 
bids her to carry the gifts to Creusa. On returning from 
her frightful mission Gora says that she was obliged in her 
old days to help unwittingly in such a dark deed. She ad- 
vised vengeance, yet what vengeance! It is a favorite de- 
vice of Grillparzer to make one of his characters rebuke the 
principal persons toward the end of the play for their actions 
which caused the catastrophe. Gora does so in this piece, 
and it is certainly with a view to this that her réle is such an 
important one. 

The children themselves take but little part in the action 
of the Euripidean ‘‘ Medea.’’ Only twice do they speak, and 
then we hear their voices without seeing them: they cry out 
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in terror because their mother is about to kill them. Charm- 
ingly is the scene described in which the servants, who are 
delighted that Jason and Medea seem reconciled, rejoice to 
see the children. One kisses the hand, another Ae golden 
hair of the little ones. 

We have already noticed what an important réle they play 
in the drama of Grillparzer. They are shy of their father, 
and fear their mother, but they fall in love with Creusa at 
once. A¢%son, who bears the name of his father’s father, is 
the elder, the favorite of his mother, the image of his father. 
Absyrtus is meek and gentle, with the face of her lamented 
brother, for whom he is named. On Medea’s asking the 
children what their mother has done to them that they flee 
from her and turn to strangers, one of them replies that she 
wishes to take them again upon her ship where it is dizzy 
and close. How like a child this answer sounds! 

In conclusion, both dramas are great—each the work of a 
skillful playwright and a true poet. Euripides treated the 
subject in a way that suited his times and surroundings. His 
**Medea’’ was composed for an audience that sat in the shadow 
of Hymettus, yet there is much in it that must appeal to all 
ages and all races of men. Grillparzer is a follower, but no 
slavish imitator, of the Greek poet. He struck into his own 
path, and his treatment is better adapted to modern notions. 
Although his personages are less laden with guilt and less re- 
mote from human sympathies, they have not perhaps such 
vigor and such strong individuality as the principal charac- 
ters of Euripides. The two noble tragedies are a proof that 
the spirit of true poetry is not bound by place or time. 

CuiLes CLIFTON FERRELL. 
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REVIEWS. 


PuRITAN AND ANGLICAN. Studies in Literature. By Edward Dowden. 

New York: Henry Holt and Company. igor. $2. 

Everything that Mr. Dowden writes is sure to receive at- 
tention. The revealer of Shakespeare’s Mind and Art to 
hundreds of beginners and students, the author of the mon- 
umental ‘‘Life of Shelley,’’ the editor and interpreter of 
Wordsworth, he had made himself master of the periods of 
the Renaissance and Romanticism in English literature. 
Here we have a new period in our literature examined and 
revealed. 

The Seventeenth Century has been too far neglected by 
our modern scholars—students of Elizabethan, Augustan, 
Georgian, and Victorian ages. For instance, Mr. Saints- 
bury has a volume on the ‘*Sixteenth Century’’ which in- 
cludes one half of the seventeenth, and Mr. Gosse has one 
on the ‘‘Eighteenth Century’’ which treats of the other half; 
but between the two the seventeenth century goes by de- 
fault. Mr. Dowden’s volume will go a long way toward 
atoning for this neglect. 

Mr. Dowden is perhaps the master literary critic now 
holding a professor’s chair in Great Britain and Ireland, it 
being the Irish University in which he holds his professor- 
ship, though he has honorary doctorates from leading 
Scottish, English, and American universities. 

Mr. Dowden need not apologize for his selection of 
names: they are of perennial interest to students and lovers 
of literature. He chooses the names he loves best in this 
period and knows intimately. And he tells of these friends 
in a manner containing all the charm of style that culture 
and love and intimacy can give. A general introduction on 
‘‘Puritanism and English literature’’-—which leads to some 
new distinctions and definitions—and essays on Browne, 
Hooker, Herbert and Vaughan, Milton as an exponent of 
civil liberty, and of ecclesiastical and theological liberty 
Jeremy Taylor and Baxter, Bunyan and Samuel Butler, 
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concluded by a ‘*Transition to the Eighteenth Century,”’ 
are Mr. Dowden’s subjects. 

First of all, it is a student of literature writing, one who 
is steeped in the thoughts of these writers and has regard 
for every word concerning them. His general method is to 
let authors and their writings, by a series of happy interpre- 
tations, speak for themselves. By quoting some passages 
and giving the gist of others, Mr. Dowden furnishes sympa- 
thetic pictures of the minds of his subjects, as from long 
and intimate acquaintance he understands and interprets 
them. 

Of Sir Thomas Browne, ‘‘contemplative charity, illu- 
minated wonder—these were his possessions, or rather by 
these he was possessed.’’ ‘*Wonder and love’’ are taken 
as the keynotes of the character of this strange physician 
who was *‘ skeptical of many things commonly believed, cred- 
ulous of many things which others doubted.”’ 

There is no better essay in the book than the one on 
Richard Hooker, who is excusably included because, while 
dying in 1600, his spiritual influence was not really felt un- 
til the seventeenth century. Hooker is one of the most dif- 
ficult subjects to present calmly and dispassionately. His 
character is summed up in an eloquent concluding sentence: 
‘‘It is his high distinction that he cannot be identified with 
any party within the English Church; in his method and in 
his temper he represents nothing less than the better mind 
of England; its courage and its prudence; its audacity and 
its spirit of reverence; its regard for principles and its dis- 
like of doctrinaire abstractions; its capacity for speculation 
controlled by its consideration of circumstances; its respect 
for the past and its readiness for new developments; its 
practical tendency; its lofty common sense.”’ 

The characters of Herbert and Vaughan reveal themselves 
by happy interpretative quotations. While admitting the 
greater importance of Herbert, Mr. Dowden believes 
Vaughan more imaginatively endowed as a poet. ‘Of vital 
gold there is far more in his poetry than can be found in 
that of his master and model. But Herbert was better 
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skilled in coining his metal in the mint, and so he gave it a 
more extended currency.’ Herbert ‘‘is the interpreter of 
an ideal of beauty in order.’’ Again, ‘the is the poet of the 
Anglican communion, and has benefited by all the advan- 
tage of harmony with an established system.’’ Vaughan 
‘tis the poet of what cannot be methcdised—the incalculable 
beams and irradiation of the soul, the incalculable wind that 
blows where it listeth; his garden is watered by the sudden 
shower and the invisible dew.’’ 

The two essays on Milton treat the prose writings as com- 
plement to the poems. ‘*They are a sword or some fiercer 
two-handed engine wielded on behalf of civil and religious 
liberty.”’ The keynote of Milton’s work, whether as a poet 
or a combatant in prose, rests in two words: liberty and 
obedience. Milton’s central thought is ‘*freedom tending 
to a higher obedience.’’ Thus the pamphlets on divorce, 
education, and political questions are pleas for domestic or 
public liberty. Quoting Sir John Seeley, ‘*Milton is in a 
special group of thinkers like Coleridge and Ruskin and 
Carlyle—men of genius who apply to politics one or two in- 
tense convictions.’ As an apostle for ecclesiastical liberty 
he speaks plainly in the prose ‘Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine,’’ and imaginatively in ‘*Paradise Lost’’ and ‘*Para- 
dise Regained.’’ One of the interesting features of the 
second essay is the emphasis on Milton’s freedom and inde- 
pendence in theological conceptions. Comparing the two 
epics is one of Mr. Dowden’s picturesque sentences: 
‘* «Paradise Regained’ bears to ‘Paradise Lost’ somewhat of 
the relation which a lady chapel bears to a cathedral; itis 
less vast, but not less sacred.”’ 

Less emphasis is laid upon Jeremy Taylor than might be 
expected. In contrast, Richard Baxter—whose ‘‘Saint’s 
Rest’’ was once found in every library, but is now generally 
neglected—is one of those for whom Mr. Dowden speaks 
with a regard akin to enthusiasm. Baxter’s absolute sin- 
cerity, the steady growth of his sympathies, and particularly 
his wide charity, appeal to our essayist, who pertinently re- 
marks: ‘*The lost causes have not always been the worst.” 
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The essay on Bunyan is one of the longest. It is Bunyan 
as the author of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ that receives the em- 
phasis. ‘*What gives vitality to the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ is 
not its Puritanism as such, but rather its Christian spirit and 
more than this its profound humanity.’’ Again, Bunyan 
‘‘was no mystic in the vulgar meaning of that word, but a 
downright practical Englishman, who happened to be also a 
man of imaginative genius.’’ Contrary to most opinions in 
general and Mr. Froude’s in particular, Mr. Dowden be- 
lieves ‘*we could ill spare the second part of the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ . . . The manly tenderness of Bunyan’s heart 
finds expression here as it does nowhere else.’’ 

Butler, the author of ‘‘Hudibras,”’ is treated from a fresh 
and remarkakly sane point of view. The poem ‘‘is a plea 
on behalf of what he thought his age most needed—good 
sense. The purpose of the whole is to put laughter to use 
in the cause of reason.’’ And yet ‘‘the satirist of the Res- 
toration was not among the sons of the prophet. . . . If in 
all his writings we could find one outbreak of noble charity, 
we should value at a higher rate the criticism of his remorse- 
less intelligence.” 

But these fragmentary excerpts must suffice to give an 
imperfect idea of the illuminating spirit that fills these es- 
says. It is a trained and virile intelligence dealing with 
matters literary and obtaining literary utterance. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Poet, Dramatist,and Man. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. With one hundred illustrations, including nine full pages in pho- 
togravure. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1901. $3.50. 

The modern attitude of Shakespearean criticism was intro- 
duced by Coleridge, that poet-critic of marvelous intuition 
and spiritual sympathy. He was the first successfully to op- 
pose the notion long current of a /usus nature, or the *‘in- 
spired idiot’’ theory. From that time on Shakespeare’s 
plays were regarded as the result of the author’s genius op- 
erating under natural laws—laws to be understood and inter- 
preted in accord with psychological truth. The appearance 
of Mr. Dowden’s ** Mind and Art”’ of Shakespeare, and his 
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Shakespeare ‘‘ Primer’’ was the beginning of a general pop- 
ularizing of these ideas. Many others followed. Mr. Swin- 
burne, Prof. Wendell, Dr. Brandes, and Mr. Sidney Lee are 
only a few names that could be cited. Latest of all is Mr. 
Mabie’s present volume. 

It is well to recognize at the outset the purpose of the work. 
We must remember that these pages were written first for the 
readers of Zhe Outlook, and then gathered into a volume; 
that they were intended for a popularization of the poet—to 
make wider the modern appeal, to present an individual re- 
statement of a recognized method of interpretation, and par- 
ticularly to emphasize the spiritual growth in the poet’s art, 
as well as the imaginative, poetical, structural, and intellec- 
tual advance in his work. Apart from the personality that 
pervades the best of these pages, the real service of the vol- 
ume lies in this emphasis upon the spiritual nature of the high- 
est art and of Shakespeare’s greatest work. In an age of 
Browning and Ruskin readers, the demand for the spiritual 
in art has become imperative; and it is but another proof of 
the universality of the great poet’s appeal, that from a new 
point of view he is found satisfying the demands of new in- 
quiries, as he has long held fascinated the differing minds of 
many generations. Each generation needs its own interpre- 
tation of any poem, and doubtless each generation reads 
much into the great poems of the world; but it is the su- 
preme test of the great poet that he bears all these various 
interpretations and still seems inexhaustible. 

That Mr. Mabie follows in the paths of those gone before 
need excite no wonder. His merit, indeed, is that, with full 
temptation to wander afield after many a passing theory, he 
follows well-marked paths as closely as he does. The spe- 
cial student will think that in points he is over-conservative 
and cares too little for the specific results of late investigation 
and theory in America and Germany; but if it be once for 
all understood that this is not his province and purpose, all 
will be clearer. 

The English writers on the subject, Mr. Dowden and Mr. 
Sidney Lee, have influenced Mr. Mabie most deeply, and he 
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reflects the study of both. He admits with the latter that the 
Sonnets are, in part at least, early and experimental, but also 
believes with the former that they reveal a later personal his- 
tory. ‘‘ They express, if they do not literally report, a pro- 
longed, emotional experience, culminating in a crisis which 
shook the very basis of his nature’’ (p. 276). Following 
Mr. Dowden’s classification of twenty-five years ago, ‘* Titus 
Andronicus”’ and Part I. of ** Henry VI.’’ are passed over 
hurriedly, as ‘* pre-Shakespearean’’ in manner, while later 
criticism thinks Shakespeare’s hand can be discerned in 
both of these plays, and, like Mr. Lee, assigns ‘* Titus An- 
dronicus”’ to a later date. 

Mr. Mabie’s spirit is sympathetic and catholic to a marked 
degree. Every one knows that he has lingered lovingly in 
the Forest of Arden, but it may not be suspected that he can 
also remain in town in the cheery company of Sir John Fal- 
staff. ‘* Shakespeare created a kind of English Bacchus at 
a time when every kindly fruit or grain that could be made 
into a beverage was drunk in vast quantities; and sack, which 
was Falstaff’s native element, was both strong and sweet. 
. . - He is a creature of the elemental forces; a personifica- 
tion of the vitality which is in bread and wine; a satyr be- 
come human; . . . and he is saved from contempt at the 
end by one of those exquisite touches with which the great- 
hearted poet loves to soften and humanize degeneration”’ 
(pp. 238, 239). Admirably expressed, this portrayal of Fal- 
staff is one of the most vital things in the book, and a touch 
like this is worth a new Life of Shakespeare. Such passages 
are touchstones. In speaking of ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra:”’ 
‘*It is the drama of the East and West in mortal collision of 
ideals and motives, and the East succumbs to the superior 
fiber and more highly organized character of the West. Cle- 
opatra is the greatest of enchantresses. . . . This superb 
embodiment of femininity, untouched by pity and untroubled 
by conscience, has a compelling charm, born in the mystery 
of passion and taking on the radiance of a thousand moods, 
which melt into one another in endless succession, as if there 
were no limit to the resources of her temperament and the 
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sorceries of her beauty’’ (p. 337). These are purple patches, 
and there are many of them. However, the style is not ev- 
erywhere so good, but is distinctly unequal where formal 
statement alternates with spiritual portrayal. 

Where Mr. Mabie lays his emphasis is seen in chapter 
XV., on ** The Ethical Significance of the Tragedies,’’ and 
perhaps there is a tendency to see in the poet’s work some- 
thing of the critic’s individual point of view. But it is pro- 
foundly true that the great tragedies, where the complete 
merging of life and art is attained, ‘‘ disclose the ultimate 
harmony between spirit and form.’’ And it is no less true 
that Shakespeare ‘‘ was primarily and always a poet.”’ 

The comparison between the stages of development of the 
Hamlet idea in Shakespeare’s mind, and that of Faust in 
Goethe’s, is a natural and happy one, though, like all paral- 
lelism, it must not be carried too far. ‘* There is reason to 
believe, also, that the story found a lodgment in his imagina- 
tion at an early day, and that it slowly took shape, widening 
in its significance with his experience, and striking deeper 
root in the psychology of the human spirit as his insight into 
life deepened’’ (p. 303). But these illustrations must suf- 
fice. 

A queer slip is made in classing Chaucer’s ‘‘ Troilus and 
Criseyde’’ as one of the ‘* Canterbury Tales’’ (p. 317). 

There remains only to speak of the abundant illustrations 
—characteristic of the modern book—and the excellence of 
type and paper, which go to make a handsome volume. 


EUGENE ScHuYLER. Selected Essays. With a Memoir by Evelyn Schuy- 
ler Schaeffer. 

ITALIAN INFLUENCES. By Eugene Schuyler. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. igor. Each, $2.50. 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler was an interesting figure in Ameri- 
can diplomatic history. To the reader he is perhaps best 
remembered by the ‘‘Life of Peter the Great,’’ which first 
appeared as a serial in Scribner's Magazine twenty years 
ago. Russia and Russian life and history became his first 
genuine diplomatic and literary interest, and, looking over 
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his career from our point of vantage of to-day, it seems a 
pity that he could not have remained in that country and 
the Southeast and become a final authority on Russian life, 
law, language, literature, and thought. Naturally bright, 
always good-humored, an entertaining and lively compan- 
ion, apparently a prime favorite everywhere, he was too far 
the victim of political circumstance ever to bring out the 
best and fullest of which he was capable. Though he was 
an adherent of the party dominant from his entrance into 
public life to his death, with the exception of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first term, it seems not to have been good politics to 
keep a man, however specially trained, in any one position 
permanently. 

So we find him at Moscow, at Petersburg, at Constanti- 
nople—where he does some of his best service at the time 
of the Turkish war—at Birmingham, Rome, Belgrade, 
Athens, and Cairo. Pretty cosmopolitan he had to become. 
Furthermore, he was interested in all about him wherever 
he was, and every new sight and experience furnished mat- 
ter for a spirited letter home or to the New York JVation. 
First impressions are necessarily strongest, and his stay in 
Moscow and Petersburg introduced him to his richest and 
deepest vein, as the ‘‘Life of Peter the Great,’’ the descrip- 
tion of a visit to Tolstoy, and other essays and letters prove. 

The period from 1885 to 1889—the time of the presidency 
of Mr. Cleveland—was one of official leisure for Mr. 
Schuyler which he spent on the Riviera. His active mind 
could never be idle, and, true to his instinct in interesting 
himself in what was about him and in studying human na- 
ture under constantly new conditions, he wrote the series of 
letters to the Vatzon which makes up most of the second vol- 
ume on ‘‘Italian Influences.’” Wherever one can go in 
Italy there are memories of names in English and the conti- 
nental literatures. And so he describes the six hundredth 
anniversary of the University of Bologna; or has some gos- 
sip as to Dante; or it is Landor in Italy, or Dickens or 
Shelley or Byron or Milton or Mrs. Browning or Samuel 
Rogers or Smollett or Hawthorne or Mme. de Genlis or 
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George Sand or Mme. de Staél, or some particular saint’s 
celebration, that gives him a new thread by which to form 
a letter. They were and are admirable as letters, but, like 
letters, they remain fragmentary in effect and appeared to 
better advantage in the columns of a newspaper than as se- 
rious contributions in a volume. 

Always planning, always mentally active in some direc- 
tion, Mr. Schuyler could also easily become diverted by 
something new. A wonderful adaptability appears to have 
been the main secret of his success, and, a quality which 
usually accompanies this, facility of utterance. The weak- 
ness of his work lies in its journalistic method, partly nat- 
ural but largely developed by the peculiar circumstances of 
an unusually wayfaring life. His real service was in di- 
plomacy, and in his dealings with men he must have pos- 
sessed remarkable gifts. In literary work he remains an 
interesting and most likable personality who from the na- 
ture of the case never attained perfect mastery over the 
many points he touched. 


Fevii1x ReviL_e Brunot. 1820-1898. A Civilian in the War for the Union, 
President of the First Board of IndianCommissioners. By Charles Lewis 
Slattery. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Unquestionably the character and worth of the man is de- 
serving of this biography, and his connection with the Civil 
War and the Indian reforms gives the work a certain nation- 
al importance. The early chapters are closely allied with the 
history of the development of Pittsburgh. The story passes 
rapidly thence to the war and, most important and vital of 
all, to Mr. Brunot’s work with the Indians as Commissioner. 
It is unfortunate that there is a tendency toward exagyera- 
tion on the part of the biographer. The resemblance to 
George Washington is unnecessarily insisted upon. Some 
of the jokes and anecdotes are hardly in place. Assertions 
become somewhat too confident and dogmatic. A wider 
charity would recognize that there may be different ways of 
looking at things—e. g., in connection with the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, the Southern Churchmen during the war, 
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etc., however much certain actions or conclusions may be 
deplored. Also it is just possible that the great excitement 
produced by Mr. Brunot’s resolutions in the General Con- 
vention of 1862 was due to the assumptions and assertions of 
the preamble, and not to the resolutions that followed. One 
of the best things in the book is the Libby Prison episode, 
bringing out the finer and more delicate traits of Mr. Bru- 
not’s nature, in comparison with which, apparently uncon- 
sciously, Mr. Secretary Stanton is made to appear coarse 
and rough. 

As to the character of the man, Mr. Brunot is the true and 
good citizen always, and his work for the Indians and his 
plans for Christian missions among them, and an upright 
government protection thrown about them, grow out of a 
full heart and clear brain. These two features of the man 
and the book stand out conspicuously and will survive. 


Tue Crisis, By Winston Churchill. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 1901. 

One must admit at the outset that Mr. Churchill has writ- 
ten a more than usually interesting book, in many ways a 
strong book. Our only grievance is that it is not still stronger. 
Perhaps we are too near the time of war and its many 
mooted questions to write the great novel or drama of war 
time, or perhaps—for we must be just—it is still too near this 
time to criticise freely and impersonaily such a work when it 
appears. 

The subject of *‘ The Crisis ’’ is really our Great War, and 
the treatment is almost dithyrambic at moments. The reader 
is appealed to, is apostrophised, as the writer is stirred deep- 
ly by this great historic tragedy, and he listens with interest and 
sympathy, but somehow it doesn’t seem quite the real an7 
actual thing. The impression remains that it is too effortfu, 
too conscious. We may have to wait still for a Tolstoy to 
place these lurid and living pictures on canvas. 

Abraham Lincoln is the real hero, almost god enthroned, 
and the central point of criticism in dealing with the book 
must concern the truth or untruth, actual and spiritual, of 
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his character as here portrayed. To-day every one cherishes 
the sincerest admiration for Mr. Lincoln, and recognizes 
what his life signified to the nation. But what Mr. Churchill 
wished to achieve is one thing; what he has actually done 
may be another. The vulgarizing of the character on the 
one hand, and on the other his deification, is a thoroughly 
bold and realistic conception, but does it altogether con- 
vince? Lincoln is brought in in the character of a jester, 
and almost of a buffoon, and at the same time he is al- 
ways spoken of in the third person as ‘‘ the man of sor- 
rows’ and ‘‘ one who has borne a cross.’’ Other expres- 
sions are: ‘‘Abraham Lincoln gave his life for his country, 
even as Christ gave his for the world;’’ ‘* his hour was not 
yet come;”’ ‘‘all the agony endured by the millions, North and 
South, seemed written on it [his countenance];’’ ‘* would 
that his hands, Abraham Lincoln’s hands, might be laid upon 
all who complain and cavil and criticise and think of the lit- 
tle things in life.’” By those to whom these expressions have 
sacred associations the taste must be pronounced question- 
able. 

The characters of the story are rather conventional. The 
usual impulsive fighter is taken as the typical young South- 
erner; Col. Carvel, who, perhaps incongruously, is placed 
at the head of the huge dry goods establishment of Carvel 
& Co., is a representative of the chivalrous old school; Miss 
Virginia Carvel inherits many of the caprices and charms of 
Miss Dorothy Manners; the calm, firm hero is from Boston, 
as is the very Dickensy extravagant creature, Mr. Eliphalet 
Hopper, the villain of the story. It reminds inadvertently 
of the same broad stage effects of Mr. Clyde Fitch’s ‘‘Bar- 
bara Frietchie,’’ where the essentials of plot are not unlike. 
This is the weakness, a weakness in presentation. The real 
theme, that of the War itself, is great, perhaps too great for 
adequate portrayal. 

What is strongest in the book is the picture of St. Louis 
life at the outbreak of and during the War. St. Louis, with 
its geographical position midway of the country and its mixed 
population containing elements gathered from every quarter, 
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a city in a State which did not secede but hung in the bal- 
ance, offered a fine field and a difficult one. The vital real- 
ization of these features, the apparent truth to local color, and 
the seizing upon salient points and imaginatively visualizing 
them, give what is permanent to the book. For the first time 
the character and value of the German element in St. Louis 
and the Western States of America are brought out clearly. 

Purely as a story there is perhaps too much history, to’. 
much battling and maneuvering, too far a presentation of a 
great historic movement in novel form. But this is the es- 
sence of the book. It is just where the story enters and in- 
terrupts that at times the interest grows weakest. The sally 
on Camp Jackson, the mad rush for escape from St. Louis— 
recalling Thackeray’s picture of Brussels after Waterloo— 
are valuable historical pictures. 

There are a few perplexing anachronisms and obscurities. 
Eliphalet Hopper enters the store of Carvel & Co. while 
Virginia is off on a visit in Kentucky. Hopper is promoted 
at the end of five years as the lady returns from her Ken- 
tucky visit, supposedly of a few weeks or months, surprised 
to find a newcomer in her father’s store. Also Mr. Hopper’s 
age, as stated in different places, is not amenable to the or- 
dinary rules of arithmetic, unless, indeed, this is another 
case in which that would-be gentleman’s word is not to be 
trusted. There are needless repetitions; for instance, the 
circumstance of the capture and publishing of the love letter 
written at the seat of war is mentioned in two quite differ- 
ent places. Conversations are not always logical, and con- 
clusions are rapidly reached, but this is a necessity of dra- 
matic action where the movement must be rapid. 

Gen. Grant is represented as late as 1857 hauling and un- 
loading wood in St. Louis. Gen. Sherman is at the head 
of the city street railway system at the outbreak of the War. 
The portrayal of Sherman is the most successfully caught of 
all the historical personages in the book; for the democra- 
tizing process is not carried too far, description does not 
make its object too familiar, nor dithyramb remove him from 
humanity. 
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The Federal idea is nobly presented, and the great effect of 
the book will be to impress this more clearly and strongly on 
the American mind. Withall hissympathy, Mr. Churchill does 
not understand the ancient theory of the State, and the hold 
which the parent State exercised upon many of her children. 
But, too, Missouri was not one of the original thirteen colo- 
nies and never seceded. The feeling is treated as a matter 
of quixotic sentiment or worse, and left there. It may seem 
inexplicable to the reader, as it probably is to Mr. Churchill. 
But while this is true, it is also true that no such generosity 
for opposing forces, united with a strong plea for the national 
idea now universally accepted, exists in novel form. 


Voysry. By R. E. Browse. New York: The Macmillan Compa::y. rgor. 


We have not only the novel of adventure and incovement 
in life, but that of analysis. ‘*Voysey”’ is intended to be 
the detailed analysis of a man’s feelings in connection 
with a loose construction of the seventh commandment. 
The subject has once for all been presented in Tolstoy’s 
‘‘Anna Karénina,’’ and thoughtful readers will go to the 
master for material to make them ponder. Besides. this 
would-be following in the steps of a greater, some pages 
are obvious imitations of the method of subtle analysis 
which Mr. Henry James employs, and one or two conversa- 
tiens, with their hurried repetitions, bear the sign manual of 
M. Meeterlinck. With Tolstoy, James, and Meterlinck as 
masters, what need of Prowse? 
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NOTES. 


Dr. GILMAN’s retirement from the presidency of the Johns 
Hopkins University is naturally drawing fresh attention to the 
eminent services he rendered the cause of higher education 
during the twenty-five years that have now elapsed since the 
opening of that institution, with himself as its organizer and 
administrative head. For to him, as much as to any one man, 
American universities owe both the liberality and the breadth 
which characterizes their present life, as opposed to the 
cramped methods of former times. And, so far as the 
Southern States are concerned, one might almost say that 
their educational history for the past quarter of a century has 
been largely that of the Johns Hopkins University. It is 
rare, indeed, to find at the South any college of note whose 
faculty has not been drawn largely from Baltimore, to say 
nothing of the impetus given everywhere to original research 
and to the publication of the results of such investigations. 
Nor is this all. Opening its doors on Washington’s birthday, 
and in the year which saw the celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of American Independence, the Johns Hopkins 
University, under Dr. Gilman’s catholic direction, has stood 
for a renewed national spirit in room of the factional, sec- 
tional bigotry of the past; and its geographical situation has 
unquestionably been highly favorable to the realization of its 
ideals along these lines. In Maryland, the mark or border 
between the North and the South, young men from all sec- 
tions have met and learned one another as never before, and 
in this respect the Johns Hopkins University must ever be 
looked upon as a great pacificator. That Dr. Gilman has al- 
ways directed this generous current of good feeling is a fact 
indelibly stamped on the career of the institution with which 
his name will always be associated. And now that advan- 
cing years have finally caused him to lay down his armor, the 
republic of the United States, no less than the republic of 
letters, may well express its grateful appreciation of his ines- 
timable services, and at the same time felicitate him upon his 
well-earned rest. B. J. R. 
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‘*The Old New York Frontier’’ is the title of a volume by 
Francis W. Halsey (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901), copi- 
ously illustrated and well worth reading. It describes the 
woes of the inhabitants of the Susquehanna Valley with the 
Indians and Tories, and also contains an account of the mis- 
sionary schools. One can scarcely help wondering how Mr. 
Halsey, the busy literary editor of a metropolitan journal, has 
found the time to go through the historical material necessa- 
ry to write such a volume. 


‘*The Diplomatic History of the Southern Confederacy,”’ 
by Dr. James M. Callahan (Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1901), is a highly creditable piece of work, and one, 
too, that can scarcely fail to add to the reputation its author 
has already won in the field of international relations. Dr. 
Callahan has made a careful study of the Confederate diplo- 
matic correspondence, now preserved in manuscript in the 
United States Treasury Department, and throws a flood of 
light on the various efforts of the government at Richmond 
to obtain foreign recognition and support. Other chapters 
are devoted to a description of Southern finances; the mis- 
sions of Yancey, Rost, Mann, and Mason and Slidell; the 
expected intervention of England; the duplicity of Napoleon 
in regard to the projected Confederate navy; Confederate 
operations from Canada; and the forlorn hope which sent 
Duncan F. Kenner to Europe toward the close of the war. 
Dr. Callahan writes in a pleasing style, and his volume is re- 
markably free from prejudice and bigotry. 


The publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, under the editorship of Prof. James W. Bright, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, have been steadily growing 
in value, and are now devoted almost as much to literary in- 
vestigation and discussion as to philological. The two num- 
bers thus far appeared for Igor, contain excellent examples 
of both interests, which need not be opposed, but should be 
allied. The address of the President of the Association, Prof. 
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Thomas R. Price, of Columbia University, on ‘‘ The New 
Function of Modern Language Teaching,’’ is in answer to the 
question ‘‘if the wide substitution of the modern languages 
[ English, French, and German ] for Greek, as obligatory study 
[in the college course }, has resulted in all the good, and just 
the good, that we hoped.’’ In the immediate past it was 
‘*the influence of Greek literature upon the student mind”’ 
that, ‘‘ acting through Coleridge and Shelley, through Ten- 
nyson and Arnold, and Swinburne and Browning, gave form 
and charm to the literature on which our century was nour- 
ished.’’ The weight of responsibility upon the teachers of 
these modern languages and literature demands that there be 
no diminution with our students in the sense for literary form. 

Two articles on ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,’’ by Mr. Fuller and 
Prof. Baker, of Harvard, determine definitely the sources of 
the play, its relations to the German version of 1620, and the 
Dutch one of 1641, and comes to the conclusion that the play 
we have is certainly Shakespeare’s, and belongs approximate- 
ly to the year 1594. This is a date distinctly later than the 
old ‘* pre-Shakespearean’’ classification. Other papers are 
‘* The Problematic Hero in German Fiction,’’ by Dr. Faust, 
of Wesleyan; ‘* Lessing’s Treatment of the Story of the Ring 
[in Vathan der Weise] and Its Teaching,’’ by Prof. Carruth, 
of Kansas; **The Prison Scene in Goethe’s ‘Faust’’’ by 
Prof. Hatfield, of Northwestern; and ‘‘ The Home of [the 
Old Saxon poem of | the ‘ Heliand,’”’ by Prof. Collitz, of Bryn 
Mawr. A splendid example of a painstaking philological in- 
vestigation is a paper (220 pages in length) on ‘*‘ The Appos- 
itive Participle in Anglo-Saxon,’’ by Prof. Morgan Callaway, 
of the University of Texas. 


Another recent Shakespeare investigation is a Harvard 
doctor dissertation, by Prof. Ashley H. Thorndike, of West- 
ern Reserve, on ‘** The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher 
on Shakespeare.’ That Shakespeare’s earliest dramatic 
work was written under the influence of the leading play- 
wrights then at court is well known. Lyly’s influence was 
felt in ‘* Love’s Labors Lost;’’ probably Greene’s in ‘* Two 
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Gentlemen of Verona;’’ Marlowe’s certainly in ‘* Richard 
III.’’ and ** Richard II.,’’ and probably in the earlier histor- 
ical plays; and Kyd’s in ‘* Titus Andronicus.’’ Later in his 
career, too, Shakespeare seems to have collaborated with 
others in plays like ‘* Taming of the Shrew,’’ ‘* Timon of 
Athens,”’ and * Pericles,”’ either by making use of the mate- 
rial of others or by handing his own material over to them to 
use. 

Prof. Thorndike’s theory is that between 1601 and 1611 
‘‘Beaumont and Fletcher created a new dramatic form, 
the heroic romance;’’ that Shakespeare about the same 
time made a remarkable change in his manner, from ‘* trag- 
edies’’ to ‘*romances;’’ that ‘* six of the Beaumont-Fletcher 
romances were probably written by the time Shakespeare 
had produced three;’’ that ‘‘ ‘ Philaster’ [the earliest of the 
six | seemed probably earlier than ‘Cymbeline’ { the earliest of 
Shakespeare’s three],’’ and to have influenced the latter; 
that Shakespeare and Fletcher certainly collaborated on two 
or three plays, and hence relations existed between them; 
that ‘‘ Shakespeare wrote plays with a keen eye for theatri- 
cal success, and that he was as ready as any of his tellow- 
dramatists to follow current fashions and to receive sugges- 
tions from his contemporaries.’’ The conclusions reached, 
therefore, are: ‘*First, that Shakespeare’s change trom 
tragedies to romances is to be accounted for by the contem- 
poraneous productions of the Beaumont-Fletcher romances; 
and secondly, that these latter definitely influenced ‘Cym- 
beline,’ ‘A Winter’s Tale,’ and ‘The Tempest.’ ”’ 

Prof. Thorndike’s conclusions cannot be brought beyond 
the limits of ‘* probability ;’’ but whether they be accepted in 
all details, of which there may be some doubt, or not, cer- 
tainly the relations between Shakespeare and Fletcher, and 
the influence of one upon the other, have been put in a clear- 
er light than ever before, and point the way for new studies 
and developments. In the written style of the thesis there 
is some needless repetition and heaviness. 


Revival of interest in the Elizabethan drama has been a 
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marked accompaniment of the English courses in our uni- 
versities and colleges in recent years. More and more stu- 
dents go from our colleges enthusiasts over the glories of the 
Elizabethan epoch. Less frequent, however, has been the 
presentation of an old play by a set of college players. This 
has just been done through the efforts of Prof. Will D. Howe, 
a Harvard graduate, and his English classes in Butler Col- 
lege, when ‘‘ The Shoemaker’s Holiday, or a Pleasant Com- 
edy of the Gentle Craft,’’ by Thomas Dekker, first acted 
before Queen Elizabeth in 1599, was reproduced in complete 
antique staging and setting on June 13, in Indianapolis, at the 
English Theater. The enthusiasm that prompted the under- 
taking, the fine public spirit of the patronesses and good peo- 
ple of Indianapolis and neighboring towns that urged its ex- 
ecution and secured for it the necessary stage and musical 
training, and the distinct success of the reproduction, are 
deserving of the highest commendation. There have been 
many signs of the fostering and creation of a true literary 
drama in America, together with the revival in other poetic 
forms. Enthusiasm over the finer productions of our classic 
age of English drama cannot but help this. 


A special cheap edition of the well-known ‘‘Future of the 
American Negro,’”’ by Booker T. Washington, published 
originally in 1899, has been printed (Small, Maynard & 
Co., 1901) for the Trustees of the Slater Fund for more 
general distribution. ‘*The Trustees hope that the reading 
of the book will create among the colored race a desire to 
follow the advice of Mr. Booker T. Washington, so clearly 
set forth in his writings, and that the suggestions which it 
contains may receive the thoughtful consideration of the 
legislators of the South.”’ 

A work in a like direction is one of the Atlanta Univer- 
sity publications on ‘*The College-Bred Negro,” a social 
study, by W. E. B. DuBois, Ph.D. (25 cents). Some of 
the subjects treated are: The Negro Colleges, their curric- 
ula, their number of graduates, the birthplace and early 
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training of these graduates, the education of women, the 
family, occupations, the work of teachers, group leadership, 
political activity, ownership of property, and the mortality 
of graduates. The nature of the work is statistical, in the 
form of tabulated statements and answers to questions put, 
and there is much interesting information gathered, what- 
ever the conclusions to be drawn from it. That they are 
prevailingly hopeful and encouraging seems to admit of little 
doubt. This is the bright side. 

The dark side of the question is presented in a stout vol- 
ume on ‘*The American Negro (The Macmillan Company ) 
by William Hannibal Thomas. It is a dismal picture Mr. 
Thomas presents, and one that was largely true twenty and 
twenty-five years ago. How far is it prevailingly true to- 
day? How far have the masses been moved and impelled 
by the lessons and, better still, by living examples, from the 
work of the Tuskegee Institute and others? It is well to 
look carefully on every face of a problem. Only thus may 
one act more intelligently toward social betterment. The 
more one studies these problems the greater wisdom, discre- 
tion, patience, and above all practical human and Christian 
spirit, one sees, is demanded. 


Three recent memorial addresses, worthy of notice, lie on 
our table: ‘*The Life and Character of Robert E. Lee,’’ by 
William E. Cameron, of Petersburg, Va., delivered on the 
occasion of Gen. Lee’s birthday, January 19, Ig01; an ad- 
dress by J. P. Blair, of the New Orleans bar, before the Lou- 
isiana Bar Association on John Marshall Day, February 4, 
1901; and a sketch of the late Charles Scott Venable, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia from 
1865 to 1900, by Prof. William M. Thornton. 
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